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DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
“A PRINCESS .OF KENSINGTON” AT THE SAVOY—PUCK IN DISGUISE APPEARS 


Mr. Basil Hood and Mr. Edward German's new opera was produced at the Savoy on Thursday. This picture shows Mr. Walter Passmore as Puck, disguised as 
the father of the girl, Joy Jellicoe (Miss Loute Pounds), and commanding her to forswear her lover, Brook Creen, the young bank clerk and volunteer (played by 
Mr, Evett, the tenor) 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. ~ 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keepi g with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
prom} tly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

TH EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment, 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive mitter, togeth r with the name and address of the s ‘nder, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention wi] be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitied or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to tlie Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free; daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, roa.1u, to 10 p.m. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1c to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.)—Free week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4, 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and Saturdays, ro to 10: other week- 
days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 4; on Sundays after 2. 
Naval Museum and Chapel, tree daily (except Sunday's and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4; Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace —Free, daily, 10 to dusk: except on Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays 10 to 4 (no admission after :.30) : 
tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free daily (except Wednesdays) from 
10 to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk ; on Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 10 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every 
week day, 11 to 4; admission 6d 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free adinission, 1o to 4; Saturdays, 10 to rr. 
to the Master of the Mint at least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Sa urdays, ro to 5: Thursdays and Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.), Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Murtin’s Place, W.C.)—Same conditions as the National 
Gailery. 2 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 10 to 4.30. 
days closes at 8. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Parki—Open daily, from g to sunset on a Member's 
order: Mondays.and Saturdays, by payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order onty 


Royal 


By applying in writing 


On Saturdays and Mon 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoin’s Inn Fields, W.C.)— Visitors are admitted by orders - 


from: members or by application to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, 10 to 4. 5 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Adwmission by ticket obtainable from the 
Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 
6d. on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during Winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, Armouries and Crown jewels, 
free on Mondays and Saturdays; other days 1s, 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The whole Museum is free on Mondays 
Fuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10. Un Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 1o to dusk. 6d. Adiis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On Sunday the whole museum (except 
the libraries) is open free rom 2 p.m. till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarel—Free on Mondays 12 to 4.30; 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro to 4.30 ; Sundays, 2 to 4.30. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rr to 4.30. Children under 8 not admitted, under r2 only with adults. 
Closed on Sundays. 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every weekday, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays, 
6d.) On Sundays only by order from a Member, 


ye RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as tollows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective ot 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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T. JAMES’S, Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening at Seay A aoa Huntly McCarthy's Romantic Play 
| 


ERE_ KING. 
Francois Villo1 - - Mr, GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, ro to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 


OMEDY THEATR E.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER's SEASON. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE., 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


[OND ON HIPPODROME, é 
CRANBOURN S1IREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DICK) WHITTINGTON.” 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


@LYMPIA.~ BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST AND CONGRESS 
OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY. 
Every Style of Seat in the Saddle Faithfully Cepicted. 
Cowboy Fun, Riding Wild Bronchos, Artillery and Cavalry Exercises, 
The Dashing Aurora Zouaves, THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL, 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 

Doors open at 1 and 7 p.m. 

Prices of Admission 1s., 2s., 3S., 5S. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. 
Children under ro years half price to all except 1s. and 2s. seats. 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily fromg a.m. to 5 p.m Reserved and Box Tickets 


at the Libraries, 


JAPAN, CHINA, oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Swift cheap route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67, King Willam 
Street, E.C., or 30, Cocksp..r Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY for the 
BESE BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered from any 
date for 3, 6, or 12 months. Special Terms 
to Clubs. Prospectus free. 


All the Brst anpd most PopuLar Books 
added to the Library can be supplied on 
SALE SECOND-HAND within a FEW MONTHS 
OF PUBLICATION at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ON LOAN. 


ON SALE. 


IMEIO IDES (S) IL IS Rt CIR NG le 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 48, Queen Victoria Street, E C., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W. 
Also at Barton Arcade, St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


WOODBURY REPRODUCTIONS. 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 


WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 
For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled, 
post tree, 1s. 


TEE WOOD BU RY GALL ERay:, 
37, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


Catalogue, 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY. THE TATEER.? 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


By A Finnisu Lake. By Paul Waineman. 63. (Methuen) 

Tue ANncEsToR: a Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. No.4. 5s.net. (Constable.) 

THE VisIoN of NEHEMIAH SINTRAM. By J, Wilkie. as. 6d. 

HostaGes To Fortune. By Miss Braddon. 6d. (Newnes.) 

Tue Last Foray. By R.H. Forster. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue SHUTTERS oF SILENCE. By G.B. Burgin. 63. (John Long.) 

By THAMEs AND Tiper. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 6s (John Long.) 

Crimson Litigs. By May Crommelin. 6s. (Jon Long.) 

Tue ParisH Doctor. By Alec. Cook. 6s. (John Long.) 

An Unwise Vircin. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 63. (John Long.) 


(E. Stock.) 


He TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 


224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, and at all important News Stands and 
Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
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THE LALLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


The First Black List—Below I give a specimen of 
the first black list issued by the Metropolitan Police in 


OLITAN POLICE ®DISTRICT, 


" HABITUAL DRUNKARDS LICENSING ACT, 1902. 

cana jee 14{h JANUARY, 1909. | 
BSiraanree scusro0n te nants sued celine neorania ele ear aun a 
poli to persons contictel os Habitual Drunkards and notifed as auch to Police Authorities 
Pech tae ccs sual ras toe Sonsiced batou iat tae caces ae be acer 


* (1), if the convicted person within threo years after the date of the conyiction purchases 
or obtains, or attempté to purchase or obtain any intoxicating liquor at any premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor by retail, or at the premises of any clnb 

= registered in-pureuance.of the provisions of Part ITI. of thix Act, he shall be linbla, 

_ on summary conviction, to'a fine not exceeding. fir the first offence, twenty shillings, 
and for any subsequent offence forty shillings ; and : oy 

*(h) if the holder of any licence authorising the sale of intoxicating liquor’ by retail, 
whether for consumption on or off the premises, or any person selling, supplying 
or distributing intoxicating liquor, or authorising such sale, supply, or Aettinked 
on the premises of a club registered in conformity with the provisions of Part, HI, 
of this Act, within that period knowingly éells, supplies, or distributes. or allows any 
person to sell, supply, or distribute intoxicating liquor to, or for the consumption of, 
any such person, he shall de liable, on summary conviction, for the first offence, to s 
fine not exceeding ten pounds, and for any subsequent offence in respect of the same 
person, to a fing not exceeding twenty pounds.” 


i Tx accoupaxce with Tur ReGuLatioys Mabe BY THE SecRETARY of STATE UNDER THE! 
[ABOVE-MENTIONED ACT AND SECTION, NOTICR 18 NEREDY GIVEN THAT THR FOLLOWING PERSONS 
WHAVE DEEN DECLARED To We Hanttiyan Dkuxkakns unnek riz Act 61 & 62 Vic. c. 60, Ann) 
That THE PKovisions or ‘raz Licenvinc Aci, 1902 (Srcriox.6), 4s snove auoren Now. arpLy | 
TO SUCH. PEKSONS, a . ¢ : i 


: = a — s jak! 
ORTRAITS (WHERE PROCURABLE) & DESCRIPTION 
OF HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. — Be 


=u saan : ~ =) No — gs ened 
Numa and alias—Matilda Jane Murray. knows a Jane Murray. 


oa 
idence—Usually 5, Bennett-streat, Totteniiam-court-road. 


Place of business or tchere employel--ottenham-court-roa |: — 


Shaye of nose—straight. 
‘Shape of fuce--round. 


Pucutiaritien or ymtrkx — face 
slightly pock ~ marked, 
scars over right eye- : 
y, right cheek and under chin, i 


Wf occupilion—Slowerseller. 

Sb ‘y ¥ 

Daté and nature of convictow—3ni January, 1993.- Fined 40s., of 1 month impt. ii Mefautt, 
{at which colricted—Marlboruigl-strect. : 


rke—Frequents the neighbourhool of Tottenham-court-noad. 


THE FIRST ‘BLACK LIST” 


The above is a facsimile of the first black list issued by the 
police in connection with the new Licensing Act 


connection with the much-discussed Licensing Act. Its 
intentions, no doubt, are excellent, but I cannot for the life 
of me see why if Miss , flowerseller of Tottenham 
Court Road, migrates to Chelsea she cannot 
obtain as much alcoholic refreshment as she 
desires at some of the numerous hostelries in 
that district. In theory every publican in 
London is supposed on the publication of 
this list to become perfectly familiar with 
Miss ——’s features, but even Lord Roberts 
with his wonderful power of recognising 
sergeants whom he knew as drummer boys 
could hardly be expected to recognise at a 
elance the originals of several thousand 
photographs. 


A Great Traveller.—Augustus Hare, who died 
last week, was the only man who ever succeeded 
in giving a literary flavour to a series of guide 
books. it was once said of him that if he had 
been allowed to compile Bradshaw he would 
have made it as popular as a 6s. novel. He 
knew the Continent by heart and used to boast 
that he had visited every town and nearly every 
village in France and Italy. He was an old 
Harrovian, and much of his vast autobiography 
is devoted to his life at the school on the hill. 


op Of the Flour: 


A Great Disciplinarian.— Writing to his mother in 1847 
he gives the following picture of school life: ‘ Yesterday, 
contrary to rule, Dr. Vaughan called “ Bill’’ and then told 
all the school to stay in their places, and said that he had 
found the keyhole of the cupboard in which the rods were 
kept stopped up and that if he did not find out before one 
o'clock who did it he would daily give the whole school from 
the sixth form downwards a new ‘ pun’ of the severest kind.” 


Bullying at Harrow.—Harrow cannot have been an 
altogether pleasant place in the days of Augustus Hare. 
He speaks of the bullying being ‘“terrible.’’ He says that 
if you did not ‘‘keep up” at footer you were flogged with 
thorn sticks ‘till the blood poured down outside your 
jersey.” Another pleasant Harrovian custom he describes, 
known as “ three rooms,” when small boys were made to 
box in the evening for the delectation of the fifth form. This 
amusement, however, was mainly. confined to the head 
master’s house, and its name was derived from the room in 
which the boxing took place: It was the only room in the 
house in which three boys used to sleep. 


Puck—at Kensington.—The Savoy has returned to some- 
thing like its old form in Mr. Basil Hood’s and Mr, Edward 
German’s new, and I may say real, comic opera, A Princess 
of Kensington, which reminds one more strongly of Jolanthe 
than anything we have had for twenty years. To tell the 
story of the opera would be to crack a nut with a steam 
hammer. The plot is whimsical, but so far 1 am not quite 
sure that I detect an idea running through it. Mr. Pass- 
more plays Puck in Kensington Gardens, and he works the 
ironies of fairydom among all sorts of prosaic people, 
including a banker, a tavernkeeper, a policeman, and a 
British tar. The whole thing is perfectly delightful. Mr. 
Edward German, though on ground less congenial, perhaps, 
than Merrie England, has risen to the occasion, and Mr. 
Basil Hood’s lyrics are extremely clever. 


A Beginner who Triumphed.—The triumph of the evening 
undoubtedly lay with Miss Constance Drever. I am told 
she had not appeared on the stage before, and took at two 
days notice the part of Miss Agnes Fraser, who is ill. She 
has a splendid voice and a most engaging manner, and I 
should be sorry to see her superseded. Miss Drever, I 
understand, comes from Madras, and was educated in a 
Brussels convent. Mr. Lytton is perfectly delightful as a 
sailor ; in fact, every part is well cast, but I am sorry that 
Miss Brandram has such a poor little véle to play. The 
house, of course, rose to Mr. Passmore, who takes his bow 
on the prompt side without passing the front of the stage 
like his colleagues. 


Helsby 


THE PHOTOGRAPH OF KENSINGTON GARDENS 


Used by the artist who painted the scene for the first act of ‘‘A Princess of Kensington” 


at the Savoy 


CHE TALLER 


A New Photographic Toy.—The iatest 
development in animated photography 
is the Kinora, the inventors of which 
also produced the biograph and the 
mutoscope. The Biograph Company 
of 107, Regent Street, send me a Kinora, and I have 
pleasure in reproducing a new photograph of the now 
world-renowned Mr. Marconi examining the quaint inven- 
tion, which seems to have been invented well-nigh simul- 
taneously with the last phases of wireless telegraphy. You 


Biograph 


MR. MARCONI LOOKING AT THE KINORA 

may get a great deal of fun out of the Kinora in the draw- 
ing-room. It is calculated largely to take the place of the 
album in popularity; that is to say, you may go to the 
biograph studio and for the sum of £2 2s. or thereabouts 
you may have yourself and two or three of your friends 
photographed together in action. Sir George Newnes has 
offered himself as a concrete example of the method. 


The Biograph at Home.—It is as easy to photograph 
three or four people together as it is to produce one, and the 
result—I speak from experience—is intensely amusing, for 
in looking through the Kinora you see yourself and your 
friends moving about very merrily. It may be confessed 
that you might soon get tired of this experienc: if the 
Kinora were confined to the subject of one moving picture, 
but there are hundreds of what are called Kinora ‘ reels”’ 
to be fitted to it. You can buy comic subjects, sporting 
subjects, the Falls of Niagara in motion, or Vesuvius 
casting out smoke and flames; there is an endless variety 
of subjects open to you. Altogether I predict that 
the Kinora is to be the most popular drawing-room toy 
of the near future; people whose friends are going abroad 
will wish to be taken with them in more realistic fashion 
than the ordinary photograph affords. 


Christians who have become Jews.—I wonder how many 
Christians have become Jews. We know that Lord George 
Gordon, the famous rioter, did so for his sister-in-law, Lady 
William Gordon, spent her life in trying to convert Jews. 
The new volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia deals with the 
Countess of Charlemont, an earldom which is now extinct. 
She was the daughter of the 1st Lord Athlumney, and 
became a regular attendant at the Jewish Synagogue, often 
seeking advice on spiritual matters from Jewish rabbis. She 
died in 1882 leaving no issue. The present Lord Athlumney 
is her nephew. Until the year 1657 Jews were excluded 
from membership of the Royal Exchange; in that year, 
however, one Solomon Dormido was admitted. 


The Biograph at Home. 
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Judicial Humour.—Mr. Justice Wills, 
who was one of the three judges 
before whom Mr. Arthur Lynch was 
tried last week, was at one time 
regarded as the chief humorist on 
the bench, although latterly the atmosphere of the courts 
seems to have dried up his flow of wit. On one occasion, 
however, he found himself quite at a loss fora reply to a 
working-man humorist who formed one of a meeting that 
he was addressing in the days before he had a seat on the 
bench. At the end of a somewhat lengthy address the 
future judge declared that ‘“‘ Barkis is willin’,’ and repeated 
the well-known quotation half-a-dozen-times, whereupon a 
working man at the back of the hall shouted out, ‘ That’s all 
right, but at present Wills is barkin’.” 


A Family of Lawyers.—Was there ever a family for law 
like the Pollocks? It began with four brothers—Sir David, 
who was Chief Justice of Bombay; Sir Jonathan, who was 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer; Sir George, who was a 
field-marshal; and John Henry, who was Registrar of the 
London Court of Bankruptcy. They in turn produced 
eleven lawyers. The present generation, in which Sir 
Frederick Pollock and his brothe, Walter, rank, are repre- 
sented by sixteen lawyers, having entirely bred out the 
military and medicine strains. That excellent quarterly, 
the Ancestor, which I find most fascinating, gives a table of 
them. 


An Extinct Family.—I always think that the believers in 
the be-fruitful-and-multiply tenet can never be so sad as 
when they read the records of an extinct family. There are 
many such. The new issue of the Ancestoy deals with one— 
the Tilliols—who were once great personages in Cumber- 
land, where they owned ten manors. We can trace them 
from 1130 down to 1450 or so when they ended in a lunatic ! 


A 100,000 Circus which Began with an £8 Pony.—Many 
strange romances are told in the law courts. Thus 
“ Lord” George Sanger informed Mr. Justice Ridley the 
other day that he started his huge show with one pony, 
which he bought at Croydon for £8. ‘‘ Lord” George, 
who is now seventy-five, has a farm near Sir Thomas. 
Lipton’s place, 
where he winters 
and hospitals his 
animals, 


A Forgotten but 
Existing Law.— 
Very few remem- 
ber the existence 
of a certain re- 
markable — statute 
which was passed 
in the early days 
of George III. if, 
indeed, they ever 
heard of it. It 
runs to the effect 
that if any woman 
‘entices any of his 
Majesty's male 
subjects _ into 
marriage by the 
use of any powders, 
or paints, or false 
hair, or wool on 
the cheeks, she 
shall be prosecuted 
for sorcery.” 
What a cause célébre 
it would be if any 
of his present 
Majesty’s male 
subjects were to 
endeavour to put 
the law in action. 
What a rush there 
would be _ of 
fashionable ladies 
to secure seats in 
court for the hear- 


ing. 


Biograple 


SIR GEORGE NEWNES 


As he appears in the Kinora 
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A King as Plaintiff—A very curious 
instance of international law cropped up 
at Edinburgh some time ago.. The 
Spanish Minister of Marine sued a 
Scotch engineering company for alleged 
breach of contract. 
of Session at Edinburgh, the claim being 


The case was heard in the Court 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


for £75,000 


An old pig who was slightly insane 
Had a dance in front of a train. 


And regarding his fate 
| have reason to state 


That | don’t think he did it again 


in connection with a contract for the building of some 
The judge held that the King of 


torpedo destroyers. 
Spain- must, sue in his own name as his 
Majesty was the real party to the contract 
and- not: his Minister, and the action was 
therefore dismissed. Our King must feel 
thankful that he is in no way responsible 
for the financial undertakings of his faithful 
Commons. 


“For Sword or Song.”—I do not know how 
to classify the new piece at the Shaftesbury. 
I use the Teutonic word, “ piece,’ advisedly 
on this occasion, because For Sword or Song 
is neither an opera nor a pantomime, a 
romantic comedy nor a tragedy, nor anything 
indeed singly, but a new co-ordination of all 
the best elements ineach. As the programme 
tells us, it was “ written by Robert George 
Legge, made by Louis Calvert, and musick’d 
by Raymond Roze,” and the combination is 
interesting even if.a little puzzling. Person- 
ally I liked it immensely, especially the 
setting of it as contributed by Mr. Gordon 
Craig. 


The Bones of the Story.—I like it even 
although I am not quite sure I grasp 
Mr. Legge’s purpose, for I feel sure that the 
mere story is only the visible framework of an 
idea. The story tells how Count Vladimir, 
the son of Count Tivadar, became a slave of 
song and joined a gipsy band in consequence, 
for no Hungarian noble ever touched a 


-almost 


string of gut. 
captured by the gipsies and Vladimir 
was told off to kill him. 
him, however, by means of a girl, Zara, 


THE TATEER 


His father was ultimately 


He liberated 


who was really the daughter of Count 


Andros and had been kidnapped by Tivadar. 
Tivadar in his flight, and the children of their houses meet 


Andros kills 


with conjoined hearts over the dead man’s 


body. 


Looking on the Stage through a Window.— 
The first scene of all, designed by Mr. Craig, 


is peculiarly attractive. 


The stage forms a 


room in which, beneath lighted candles, the 


Spirit of 
Music 
born, and 
the  audi- 
ence looks 
on the stage 
through a 
curtain, 
fashioned 
like a vast 
window 
with many 
panes of 
glass, let 
down to 
the stage 


the foot- 
lig hetis:. 
This is 
Mr. Gor- 
don Craig’s 
doing. The 
rest of the 
scenery is 
beautifull y 
painted 
but is much 


is - 


to. 


An Obvious Solution 


[Fresh measures for the Germanification 
of Poland are announced] 
The Germans and the Poles to-day 
Are very far asunder, 
And if ’tis true what people say 
I really do not wonder. 


Although a Pole may be a Pole 
*Tis infinitely wiser 

To be a German heart and soul 
And bellow “ Hoch! der Kaiser!” 


A Pole is barber-ous, of course, 
And it should not surprise him 

If Germany without remorse 
Sets out to civilise him, 


And if he still should show distrust 
When all his rights have vanished, 

’Tis obvious he should be crushed 
Or summarily banished. 

And if the latter should befal 
To Britain’s isle he'll flit on, 

For here there’s bread and work for all 
Except, of course, the Briton, 


more conventional. 


Miss Julia Neilson as a Boy.—Miss Julia 
Neilson plays the part of Vladimir and sings 
her way through the play to a beautiful air 
which Mr. Raymond Roze has written to suit 


her voice exactly. 
we care about. 
plays the part of her (stage) father. 
excellent actor, 
wonderfully robust as Count Andros, and Mr. Louis Calvert 
is the chief of the gipsy band, Miska. 


She is really the one figure 
Her husband, Mr. Fred Terry, 
That 
is 


Mr. James Fernandez, 


Gwendoline, darling, whatever are you doing? 
| should think there was hardly any necessity to ask, mamma 


THE TATLER 


The Old Order and the New.—One of 
the sights of London used to be the 
changing of the King’s guard at St. 
James’s Palace. For the future those 
who wish to witness this ceremony must 
make their way to Buckingham Palace, as in accordance 
with the commands of the King the guard will mount in 
the forecourt of the latter place. The change was made for 
the first time last Tuesday week, when the guard was 
supplied by the 
2nd Coldstream 
from Chelsea 
Barracks. 


An Epidemic of 
Crime.—A certain 
section of the 
London press last 
week indulged in 
a perfect debauch 
of headlines owing 
to the fact that 
two sensational 
trials were taking 
place at the same 
time, Colonel 
Lynch being ar- 
raigned for high 
treason and the 
man Gardner for 
the murder of a 
servant girl, Asa 
matter of fact 
although trials for 
high treason are 
not every-day 
affairs there is 
nothing at all re- 
markable in two 
capital charges being heard simultaneously. In the summer 
of 1896 no fewer than four murder cases were tried at 
the same time—Fowler and Milsom for the Muswell Hill 
murder, Seaman for a murder in the East-end, and Mrs. 
Dyer for the wholesale slaughter of a number of infants. 
The whole four were found guilty. The three men were 
hanged on the same morning while Mrs. Dyer was executed 
on the following day. 
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ENGLAND’S BEST FIGURE SKATERS AT 
DAVOS 


Mr. and Mrs. Syers 


Clockless London.—One of the things which “are done 
better in Paris” are the public timepieces. In London one 
may literally drive for miles without being able to know 
what the time is except for the kindness of an occasional 
tradesman who finds it a useful way of arresting attention 
on his wares. In Paris the electric pneumatic clocks are to 
be found at nearly every turn and cross street with their 
large distinct dials which can be read a long way off. 
_ Besides these clocks there are 7,000 other official clocks in 
Paris in the communal schools, the various town halls, the 
hospitals, and other public institutions under the municipal 
authorities, The annual bill for winding all these clocks is 
£2,400, and the contract for it is let out once a year. 


CHANGING GUARD AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


The mounting of the guard, which used to take place at St. James’s Palace, now takes place at 
Buckingham Palace whenever the King is in residence there 


SKATING AT DAVOS. 


- Napoleon’s coronation in Notre Dame. 
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Historic Puppets.—So many 
things turn up unexpectedly in odd 
corners that one may still hope that a 
certain set of historic puppets may yet 
be found in Paris or elsewhere. These 
were the ‘‘ Bonshommes d’Isabey,”’ and were conceived in 
the following manner. It was at the time of the great 
The Emperor’s 
sense of the dramatic fitness of things wisely prompted wim 
to take every precaution against any blunders being made 
in the great ceremony. Eight days beforehand he sent for 
his painter in ordinary, the famous Isabey, and told him 
that as it wasimpossible to rehearse the different ceremonies 
in Notre Dame on account of the workmen and decorators 
Isabey must make sketches of each of the seven ceremonies 
beforehand. 


“No such Word.”—Isabey gasped. ‘‘Seven sketches 
with more than a hundred persons in each in so short a 
time! Sire, it is impossible!’’ ‘There is no such word in 
French,” retorted the Emperor coldly and turned his back 
on the painter. The latter retired downcast, but reappeared 
in forty-eight hours with a host of dolls, dressed according 
to the protocol, which he arranged on the Emperor’s table 
in correct order of precedence. The Emperor was entirely 
captivated by the idea, which was of far more practical use 
than the sketches he had asked for, and it is a pity that 
the picturesque 
incident of the ec 
conqueror of Aus- 
terlitz and Jena 
amusing himself 
like a child with 
an army of dolls 
was not embodied 
by Isabey in a 
picture. If those 
“Bonshommes 
divlisiaibiery;;.. as 
the dolls were 
called, could 
be found now 
with an authentic 
pedigree what a 
value they would 
have for the col- 
lectors of Napo- 
leonic relics ! 


LORD KITCHENER’S HORSE 
Being shipped at Port Said for the durbar 


A Clerical Joke.—A sense of humour is not a very strong 
characteristic of the English clergy, but occasionally some 
of them possess its saving grace. Canon Knox Little tells 
a story of being asked once to preach in the country, and 
being in the neighbourhood went to inspect the church in 
question beforehand. He arrived at a side door over which 
was carved in stone, ‘“‘ This is the Gate of Heaven”; but 
underneath was written, ‘‘ This door is only open in summer.” 


Another Story.—Another cleric, more esteemed by his 
parishioners for his good deeds than his eloquence, was 
recently presented by his loving flock with a new pulpit 
for the parish church. It was a beautiful 
piece of work, finely carved, but it yet remains 
a mystery whether the text that gleamed in 
golden letters thereon was ‘‘ meant sarcastic ” 
or not, for the legend above which the excel- 
lent parson droned out his platitudes every 
Sunday ran, ‘‘ He giveth His Beloved sleep.” 


A China Tower.—It is quite appro- 
priate that St. Cloud should have a lasting 
memento of the great manufactory of Sévres 
porcelain which stands almost in the shadow 
of the lovely Parc de St. Cloud. A tower 
made entirely of Sévres porcelain is to be 
erected on the spot occupied by the famous 
Lantern of Diogenes before the war. The 
tower is to be about 140 ft. high, 25 ft. in 
diameter, and to consist of seven stories which 
will be connected by a double spiral staircase 
) like the one in the Chateau de Chambord. 
| The colour of the tower externally will bea 
happy blending of emerald green, turquoise, 
coral, and brown ona white ground. As may 
be imagined, such an undertaking is no small 
matter for the manufactory of Sévres. 
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Cupyright of ‘ Lhe Tatler” 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, SiR ROBERT FINLAY, M.P., IN HIS CHAMBERS 


Sir Robert Finlay represented the Crown in the trial of Colonel Lynch last week. This photograph was specially taken by 
flashlight for ‘The Tatler” 
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Iileld, Wey Ibias 

A Story that was Seized.—A propos of 
the royal scandal in Saxony I am 
told that the Dresden authorities con- 
fiscated every copy they could find 
of the December number of a certain 
Leipzig magazine on account of the story that appeared 
in it. This was written by the Kaiser’s eldest sister, 


Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen—of course before 
the elopement occurred—and under a very thin disguise 


BABY REDSKINS AS MOTORISTS 


The two little children of an Indian chief attached to the Wild West Show at Olympia 


detailed the Crown Princess’s intrigue with M. Giron. 
Naturally the names are different and so~is. the dénoue- 
ment. Instead of eloping the lover shoots himself. Thé 
Crown Prince appears as Prince Pietro of Pilen, the 
Crown Princess as Princess Marie Antoinette, the Archduke 
Leopold as Duke Franz, M. Giron-as M. Nicole, Fraulein 
Baste as Fraulein Florence, and the castle of Pilnitz as the 
castle of Pilzburg. It seems the fictitious ‘‘ Prince Pietro” 
is a far from flattering portrait of the original and comes in 
for a royal thrashing from the sympathetic Franz—a. detail 
which is said to have had its counterpart in real life. 


A Blind V.C. Officer.—Captain E. B. Towse, late Gordon 
Highlanders, who has been appointed to the Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, is probably the only recipient 
of the Victoria Cross who is blind. He really won the 
Cross twice within six months. In December, 1899, at 
Magersfontein, he ‘made a noble effort to carry Colonel 
Downman of the Gordons,,who was mortally wounded, on 
his back. This happened in action when close up to the 
firing line. ‘ThésCross was awarded for one of the most 
valiant little defences of the war. Captain Towse in April, 
1900, was: with’ ‘a’dozen men on Mount Thaba far from 
support. Suddenly a party of 150 Boers appeared and 
demanded surrender. Captain Towse refused, and when the 
enemy was only forty yards away he opened fire, and then 
charged and scattered the assailants and saved the situation 
and his honour. But at a heavy personal cost, for both his 
eyes were shattered. Captain Towse, who entered the army 
from the militia, is approaching his thirty-ninth year. 


A Remarkable Tombstone.—A monument exists in Esher 
Church which has the peculiarity that when it was erected 
the persons to whose memory it was raised were still alive. 
These were the late Lord Esher and his wife. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by two life-size recumbent figures, the 
work of Mr. Williamson. They represent the late Lord 
Esher in his robes and his wife, Eugénie Lady Esher. Lord 
Esher lived for some years after the figures were put up, 
and Eugénie Lady Esher is still alive to cheer her friends 
with her handsome and genial presence. A sort of parallel 
to this is to be found in the royal sarcophagus at Frogmore. 
The two recumbent figures of Prince Albert and Queen 
Victoria were executed at the same time after the death of 
the Prince Consort, and the figure of the Queen was kept for 
thirty years before it was placed by the other. 


Redskins as Motorists. 


4 
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The Old Navy.—The Agamemnon for 
the sum of £20,000 has gone to the 
shipbreakers. Used as a target after 
the manner of the Belleisle she would 
probably have saved the country hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds in teaching lessons which 
apparently we are determined to learn in actual warfare. 
Amongst other ships for sale is the Asia. I sincerely hope 
she will be retained like the Victory as a relic of the old 
navy. The Asza was built at Bombay 
in 1824 ;, in 1827 she carried Codring- 
ton’s flag at Navarino and had nine- 
teen of her crew killed and fifty-seven 
wounded. After the fight she was 
riddled with shot, no fewer than twenty- 
five being inthe mainmast alone. She 
is worth keeping on account of Nava- 
rino, which was our last great fight 
with wooden ships, but she is also of 
unusual interest from the point of view 
of naval architecture as she was one 
of the first of the ships of war to 
have the round instead of square 
stern—a revolution in shipbuilding 
which Seppings introduced. In this 
way she is an admirable contrast to 
the Victory. 


The Founder of the Polytechnic.— 
Nobody could have been less like the 
typical philanthropist than the late 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, and yet none could 
have been more sincere or more suc- 
cessful in philanthropic work. His 
watchword was ‘thorough,’’ and he 
never started out to benefit a particular 
class without first knowing all about 
it from the inside. When he left 
Eton he used to disguise himself asa 
bootblack or a newsboy and go down into the streets to find 
out exactly what were the inner thoughts and aspirations 
and weaknesses of the young people he wanted to help. 
Many a time he blacked the boots of his nearest friends or 
took their coppers for a ‘‘second hextra’’ without the least 
suspicion on their part of his identity. 


Biograph 


Small Beginnings. His first class of five newsboys 
was held in a dry arch by the light of a candle stuck 
in a beer bottle. That was the beginning of the night 
school in York Street which grew into the Polytechnic. 
From first to last I suppose he must have spent over 


POLICEMEN ON SKATES 


How the safety of the public was looked after at Lingay Fens during the 
recent spell of frost 


£100,000 on it. The Hoggs were always hard-headed 
Ulstermen with just a dash of Irish imagination grafted on 
to the materialism of the original Scottish stock. Mr. Quintin 
Hogg had his full share of the family characteristics, which 
accounts for his success alike in business and philanthropy 
—though some of his Irish friends attribute his luck to the 
fact that he was the seventh son of his father. 
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The South African 


Tour—More Leaves 


THE TATLER 


from my Diary. 


Illustrated by Myself. 


ne 


Pretoria-— Unparalleled reception by burghers everywhere, who 
wete almost crazy with joy. One and all evinced real satisfac- 
tion and unalloyed pleasure at England’s triumph, “ Better,” said 
they, “one day of the British yoke than a cycle of national indepen- 
dence.” A sentiment with which I fully concurred 


Bloemfontein,—Arrived Orange Colony. Not many oranges, 
Virgin rock impregnated with diamond tiaras. Observed happy 
homeless Boer family with stock wandering on trackless veldt, and 
seeing empty farm personally conducted repatriation, Pig exhibited 
remarkable activity. Forced to employ slight coercion 


Cape Town,—Douring brief respite hastened secretly into adjacent 
territory impenetrably disguised as German naturalist, Heat intense, 
Pegged out as many claims as could for Empire, thus setting 
England’s seal upon desirable desert. Call it “Joedesia.’”’ Disarmed 
suspicions of sentry by dissembling with butterfly 


fe) 
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Vast undertaking accomplished. ‘Took one last look at my gift to 
city —statue of myself executed by Benvenuto Whiteley ; it admirably 
expresses my present attitude. And now, on eve of departure, the 
thought is borne in upon me that the raison d’étre of South Africa 
has at last become obvious 
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CHE | TALEER 


FROM 


JN friend of mine in the united provinces of India sent me 
a story the other day which may amuse and solace 
some of those who under the new Licensing Act find them- 
selves driven by their own portraits from all their favourite 
haunts and compelled to spend their evenings in sober soli- 
tude at home. A youth of well-known steady habits went 
into the district in the rains. He had occasion to paya 
visit toa dawk bungalow which was situated near a river, 
and as he walked along he casually noticed an extraordinary 
number of snakes coiling and twisting and wriggling about 

‘on the banks of the stream. After pausing fora while to 
observe their burnished contortions he proceeded on his way 
an presently arrived at the bungalow. There he found two 
old topers, the collector and the doctor, sitting in gloomy 
silence without evena glass of water between them. The 
youth endeavoured in vain to make conversation, but all 
attempts failed. Nota syllable could he extract from either 
of his preoccupied old friends. At last he hazarded the 
remark, ‘‘ What a tremendous lot of snakes there are in this 
part of the country. As I came along the riverside I saw, 
I should think, thousands of ’em.”” Up jumped the collector, 
who exclaimed with wide-open eyes, “Is that really so? 
D—d’you mean that ?’’ “ What did you drink last night?” 
inquired the doctor eagerly. ‘‘ Nothing to speak of,” replied 
the young man bewildered at the excitement his remark 
had caused. ‘Only a small peg. And I certainly did see 
an extraordinary number of snakes as I came along.” 
“Thank God you came!” cried the collector piously, 
‘* Come on, doctor, let’s have a drink.’”’ And immediately a 
tray jingling with glasses and decanters and ice was 
brought forward, and the little party had a cheery and 


convivial evening. 
Oz of the results of the new Licensing Act—namely, the 
relief it affords to the husbands or wives of habitual 
drunkards—reminds me of a story my father used to tell 
of ‘* Orator Gough,’ whom he heard speak in somewhere 
about 1855. He said with reference to the temperance 
movement, ‘‘ I can more than half excuse a man who comes 
home from his work and finds the room wet,-cold, and dis- 
ordered ; the children dirty and quarrelling ; his wife aggra- 
~ vating—and God knows wives can be aggravating when 
they like.” At which point unmistakable symptoms of 
disapprobation began to show themselves from the ladies 
present. He immediately rectified his position by suddenly 
pulling up and saying, “‘Mark me! I don’t say they ever 
ave. I only say they can be.’’ This produced a roar of 
laughter and good humour was restored. 
Re my young days there used to be, two or three miles out 
of Dublin, a picturesque little shebeen to which the 
young bloods of the city used to repair after nightfall to 
drink poteen— illicit whisky which had paid no duty. There 
were trernendous formalities to be gone through before a 
visitor could gain admission to this mysterious shanty. You 
had to leave your car some hundreds of yards away and 
approach the cabin on foot. Then you had to give three 
knocks, at which a slide slipped from behind a grating in 
the door and there appeared a pale face into the ear of which 
you whispered a password. After the grinding of bolts and 
the grating of a key you were admitted into a bare room 
lighted by one or two candles stuck into bottles. The 
landlord was an elderly man picturesquely dressed in knee 
breeches and a long shabby coat, with three or four days 
growth of beard on his jowl. A cutlass lay in a corner of 
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THE CLUB WINDOW. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


the room and the brass-bound handle of an old-fashioned 
pistol gleamed on the shelf which overhung the fireplace. 
He would go to a corner cupboard and produce a bottle, and 
for a shilling he would with a trembling hand pour you out 
about half a quartern of fiery spirit which had absolutely 
no recommendation beyond the romance of being illicit. 
One night when half-a-dozen young bucks were scorching 
their throats with this costly fusel they were alarmed by the 
official tramp of feet and a loud authoritative knock at the 
door. The secret still had been blown upon and the shebeen 
was surrounded by the police. But what was the disgust 
of the would-be law-breakers when at the first words of the 
constable who entered the sot-disant smuggler produced a 
humdrum ordinary publican’s licence entitling him to sell 
all kinds of intoxicating spirits, either wholesale or retail, to 
be consumed on the premises. 


I 


suppose it must be quite thirty years since Burnand 

published his delightful and invaluable Guide to Brad- 
shaw, In it he describes the origin of the art of mural 
decoration. A juvenile genius overhears Mr. Muggins, an 
outfitter, observing to a friend that if only he could get 
himself and his wares talked about he would be a made 
tailor. ‘‘ You shall be talked about,” cries the genius, 
and he produces a piece of chalk and proceeds to draw 
upon the wall a hieroglyphic. ‘‘ What’s that?” inquires 
the draughtsman. ‘That? ” says Muggins, adjusting his 
spectacles. ‘‘ Why—eh—bless my soul, them’s tvousers.’’ 
“‘ And what’s that ? ’’ continues the genius, writing a legend 
below the strange picture. ‘My name and address,” 
exclaims the delighted shopkeeper. ‘‘Muggins’s 12s. 
trousers, 28, Broadcloth Street.” Burnand proceeds to 
give a descriptive catalogue of the pictorial advertisements 
of the period in Charing Cross Station, and these—one of 
Sampson's shirts, another of Taylor’s furniture vans, another 
of somebody’s flexible iron blinds—remind us of the bewilder- 
ing advance which has been made in the hideous and garish 
craft of the billposter. The most--if not the only—graceful 
poster that I can remember was a draped figure in black 
and white by Fred Walker which appeared years ago as an 
advertisement of the dramatic version of Wilkie Collins’s 
Woman in White. The most humorous, I think, was a 
recent one of a lachrymose Highland bullock exclaiming 
over a bottle of concentrated beef essence, ‘‘ Alas! my poor 
brother!’’ I understand that the latest picture of all, 
issued by the same meat-juice purveyors, representing the 
heads of two oxen with concerned expressions, was invented 
by the firm’s office boy. During the absence for lunch of 
that juvenile official an elementary artistic effort on his 
blotting pad attracted the notice of a passing partner, who, 
after a little conversation with his fellow directors, put it in 
the hands of their regular extract-of-animal painter, who 
improved the drawing and intensified the pathetic look in 
the eyes. I am glad to hear that the office boy received 
£100 for his idea. 


The Thrush — 


Fluting down by the willows 
Hear a throstle’s silver song, 
Where the musical river mutmuts 
As it liquidly lips along, 
And forget-me-nots cluster closely 
In a blue and starry throng. 
H. PEARL HUMPHRY. 
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MOTOR. CARS ON SHOW AT EARL’S COURT 


Some of the Principal Cars at the Stanley Automobile Exhibition, 


A VERY COMFORTABLE TOURING CAR, THE 15 H.P. GERMAIN A LANCHESTER 10 H.P. BUILT FOR THE WAR OFFICE 


This car can run at a speed of 40 miles an hour It is painted in khaki and is fitted with a reversible hood 
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A LIGHT AMERICAN RUNABOUT, THE OILMOBILE 


THE 12 H.P. VELOX CAR 
This little car is fitted with a 5 h.p. petrol engine 


This seats three persons in back tonneau and is extremely light for its size 
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A 12 H.P. GARDNER SERPOLLET 


A DAINTY BROUGHAM 


A car of this make accomplished a speed of 75 miles an hour at Nice last year 


Manufactured by the Duryea Company, Coventry 


All these photographs were specially taken for “The Tatler" by Camptell & Gray 
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The Youngest Marchioness. — The 
newly-made Marchioness of Donegall 
is quite erroneously described as Ameri- 
can, at least in the usually restricted 
sense of the word. Of course in the 


larger sense she is American, since Canada is a part of 
the continent so-called, and she is a Canadian by birth. 
Her father, the late Mr. Henry St. George Twining, 
was a Nova Scotian and belonged to Halifax, while her 
mother, who is now in the country with her, was née Miss 
Ada Black, and also came of a well-known family in the 


MADAME HUMBERT’S SAFE 


A novel toy now being sold in the streets of Paris. 


A HUMBERT TOY. 


closed safe which when blown open discloses a small air balloon 


same province. The marchioness certainly is American by 
education, for she spent some years at a Boston boarding 
school and was “ finished ’’ at Wellesley College in Massa- 
chusetts. This accounts for her Yankee manner, though 
even that is much modified by three or four years of travel. 


A Cosmopolitan Experience.—For her age—and she is only 
two-and-twenty—she has had indeed quite a cosmopolitan 
experience. She has seen half the countries of Europe, 
including Russia, and has even spent a short time in South 


Africa. Her presentation as Marchioness of Donegall will 

not be her first appearance in the royal presence. I believe 

she went to King 

Edward’s first Court 

Weather Lore under the wing of Lady 

When weather prophets all combine Strathcona. She is tall, 

To tell me that it will be fine, slender, rather hand- 

"Why then, of course, it’s very plain some, and inherited a 


considerable fortune 
from her father. 


That it will shortly pour with rain. 


When they predict a raging storm | 
I know it will be fine and warm; 
When they announce a drizzling day 
I fix a picnic straightaway. 


This system I have often tried 
And found it a most useful guide; 


The Romance of Loco- 
motion. — When the 
traffic reformers have 
had their way London 
will be quite a tangle of 


But midst the winter’s chilly gales tramways, tubes, and 
There is one charm that never fails, railways. There will be 
deep tubes, shallow 


If you’d secure the smartest thaw 
That anybody ever saw, 

Though iron frost the country grips 
Just fix the skating championships, 


tubes, street subways, 
surface lines, overhead 
railways, aerial lines, 
and surmounting all a 
sky-scraping monorail. 
Allsorts of passengers will be suited, since each can travel in 
any story that he chooses from the under cellar of transit to 
the attic. The picture may seem far-fetched, but progress is 
already being made in that direction. Already at several 
points in London, the Elephant and Castle, for example, tube, 
surface line, and railway run one above the other. New York 
is even more advanced. At one point of intersection in Broad- 
way there are no fewer than four systems superimposed—the 
Pennsylvania, the subway, the surface line, and the elevated 
railway—while a fifth, in the shape of a second story to the 
elevated, is about to be constructed. What New York can 
do London will do, and go one better. 
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Bucking Bronchos.—The general 
public who visit Olympia are always 
much impressed by the buck-jumping 
horses. Opinions differ, however, as 
to whether they are genuine buck- 
jumpers or are merely trained for the edification of the 
public. Those of the latter persuasion would quickly change 
their views did they visit the stable where these animals are 
kept, for only the cowboys they are used to may approach 
them without running a very good chance of being kicked 
or bitten. The ordinary wild horse can be broken and cured 
of bucking in from three to four weeks; but 
from time to time an animal comes along who 
proves quite untameable, and it is these horses 
that Buffalo Bill has selected for this branch 
of the show. One horse has bucked for eight 
years while several more have been ridden for 
three or four years without showing any inclina- 
tion to be tamed. 


M.P.’s and Chess.—Mr. Rutherford’s election 
for Liverpool will add a good chess-player to 
the House of Commons. Mr. Rutherford was 
for many years one of the best players in the 
Liverpool Club, probably the strongest chess 
club outside London, which had the dis- 
tinction of producing Mr. Amos Burn. The 
House of Commons has had from time to 
time many first-rate players among its members, 
of whom the best known were probably Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, who now, of course, is with- 
out a seat, and Mr. Strauss, the late member 
for Camborne. Sir George Newnes has done 
more for the cause of chess than any other 
member of Parliament, but in point of skill he 
is not quite the equal of Mr. Rutherford. 


It consists. of a cardboard model of a 


A Newspaper for South Africa.—Mr. Henry 

Hess, the editor of the London Critic, is leaving 

England for Johannesburg, where he proposes about Easter 

to produce the first number of the Cvitic in that city. 

This paper was suppressed by Mr. Krugerin 1896 and has 

not reappeared since. Mr. Hess intends conducting it on 

the same lines as his first African venture. During his 

absence from London the Critic, which has now been 
appearing here for seven years, will run as usual. 


Many Happy Returns to—/anuary 28: Lord Stalbridge, 1837 ; 
Lord Camoys, 1884; Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 1834. January 29: 
Prince Augustus William of Prussia, 1887 ; Lady Tweedmouth ; 
Lord de Grey, 1852. January 30: Prince Boris of Bulgaria, 
1894, Lord Ednam, 1894; Lord Conyngham, 1883 ; Lord Dun- 
leath, 1854. January 31: Lord Bolton, 1845; Lord Lichfield, 
1856; Lord Berkeley, 1865. February 1: Countess Helena 
Gleichen; Miss Clara Butt (Mrs. Rumford); Sir Seymour 
Blane, 1833, February 2: Sir William White, 1845 ; General 


Sir David Fraser, 1825; Lord Ashtown, 1868. February 3: 
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Lord Salisbury, 1830; Lord Macnaghten, 1830; Lord Bradford, 
1845. 


THE WRECKED CABLE SHIP, 


‘GREAT NORTHERN” 


Which went ashore just outside Zanzibar Harbour 
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The Scot as a Curler.—The Earl of 
Mansfield as becom*s a Murray is 
an ardent supporter of everything 
Scots, in particular curling, which 
with the presence of the Scots team 
in Canada is enjoying an unwonted boom. Lord Mansfield, 
who represents the junior line of the Duke of Atholl’s 
family, succeeded his grandfather (who died five years ago 
at the age of ninety-two), his father, Viscount Stormont, 
having died in 1893. The present earl, who was formerly 
in the Guards, lost his second brother, Andrew, in South 
Africa, where he commanded Lovat’s Scouts. The earl 
owns Scone Palace, and all Londoners know his beautiful 
place, Kenwood, overlooking Parliament Hill. He takes 
the keenest interest in the local affairs of Highgate and 
has made himself exceedingly useful in the three Scots 
counties with which he is connected. 


Social Scientists.— 
On June 22, 1824, the 
first list of members of 
the Athenzum Club 
was issued. The club 
was founded purely for 
the association of indi- 
viduals known for their 
scientific or literary 
attainments and artists 
of eminence in any 
class of fine arts. To 
start with the annual 
subscription was five 
guineas, which has 
much developed since 
those days. Among 
the original members 
were Isaac. Disraeli, 
father of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and Sir 
Walter Scott. Though 
the idea of keeping the 
Athenzeum an associa- 
tion of distinguished 
scientific and literary 
personages has been 
maintained the club 
has also grown into an 
extremely exclusive 
social institution. It 
is the home of the 
bishops, and Cabinet 
Ministers often lunch 
there. Every year a 
certain number of 
persons of specially 
distinguished _attain- 
ments are elected to 
the Atheneum with- 
out a ballot. Sir 
Lauder Brunton, Lord 
Rosse, and Mr. Kipling 
are among the mem- 
bers who have been so 
elected. 


Earl Percy.—One of 
the most interesting 
figures in the House 
of Commons is the Under-Secretary of State for India. 
Earl Percy is the eldest son of the Duke of North- 
umberland and heir to a great fortune and high position. 
He is young and credited with much ambition. His first 
speech of any public importance was made in 1895 at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. Balfour had finished addressing the 
assembly, and when Lord Warkworth, as Lord Percy then 
was, stood up to speak the audience beheld a nervous-look- 
ing lad with rather a stoop, and not at all the appearance of 
a brilliant young orator. In two minutes the hope of the 
Percys had got his audience’s attention, and the speech 
that followed held his listeners spellbound until the last 
word, when cheer after cheer broke out from the enthusiastic 
Northumbrians. An interesting result of the speech was that 
a gentleman largely interested in industrial life in Newcastle 
made a bet directly after the speech that before fifteen 
years had elapsed Earl Percy would be Prime Minister. 


CURLERS AT WORK. 


LORD MANSFIELD AS A CURLER 


Taken at the National Bonspiel at Carsbeck 
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Actors and Golf.—Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun., is an enthusiastic golfer 
and says that the game is above all 
others one for actors: Other sports 
such as football and cricket or row- 
ing involve a certain amount of training, a preparatory 
school for sport that actors can scarcely find time to 
attend. A man need not be in the pink of training to be 
an excellent golfer, besides, there is also the attraction 
of the fair sex. Miss Marie Studholme cannot play cricket 
and football, but the charming actress is a keen golfer, and 
quite recently presented a cup to be played for by the 
members of the Actors’ Golf Club, an institution that has 
grown rapidly of late years. Mr. George Grossmith, jun., 
is himself a capital player and captained the Circus Girl 
Golf Club when on tour. He won during the tour a medal 
at Dolly Mount, which is the biggest golf club in Ireland. 


A Negro Aristocracy. 
—lIt is just twenty-nine 
years ago since Presi- 
dent Lincoln made the 
negro population a free 
one, an act that was to 
have so much advanced 
them in the scale of, 
American social _ life. 
It must be confessed 
that social advance- 
ment has not fallen to 
the lot of the negro, a 
circumstance that in- 
herent faults in the 
negro’s_ character 
rendered not unlikely. 
The Hon. George 
White is the only 
negro member who has 
sat in Congress. He 
is a distinctly able man 
and has successfully 
overcome the immense 
difficulties attending 
his presence in Con- 
gress. He is a very 
able criminal lawyer 
and has practised ex- 
tensively in North 
Carolina. Lawrence 
Dunbar, another negro, 
is not a debater but is 
a shining star in the 
literary world and has 
written some _ exces- 
sively clever short 
stories and poems. 


Beneficial Mud. — 
Few people like mud, 
but according to a 
recent medical theory 
the wise man will have 
rather a liking for mud. 
It may be disagreeable 
to have your boots and 
clothes covered with 
mud, but it is infinitely 
preferable from a 
medical point of view than dust. There are no germs of 
disease in mud, whilst dust flies about spreading influenza, 
typhoid, consumption, and other evil complaints. It is not 
the muddy day that spreads influenza but the windy day 
when the dust carries microbes into your eyes and mouth. 


A Society of Preachers.—It is not generally known that a 
society exists for the purpose of gathering together clergy- 
men who can preach well. It is known as the Society of 
the Redeemer, and was founded by the present Bishop of 
Worcester, who actually asked the consent of the society 
before he accepted the bishopric. The Rev. Hugh Benson, 
a brother of the author of Dodo, is also a member of 
the society, which was established for the purposes of 
promoting the ‘‘almost lost art of preaching,” but it must 
be admitted that in many places the art has not yet been 
quite recovered. 


THE DATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


| Bes) now and then we are treated in a newspaper— 
usually a halfpenny or a weekly cf the “ bits” order— 
to a dissertation on housekeeping and its decay. We are 
bidden to contrast the laborious life of the noble lady and 
the middle-class housewife in past centuries with the care- 
less consort of the present, wasting the golden hours on 
bridge or sixpenny novels and threepenny magazines. 
Instead of making trumps (or no trumps) the countess used 
to superintend the work of the kitchen, the linen-room, the 
still-room, and concoct all sorts of cordials, washes, remedies, 
delicacies, and specialities according to ancestral recipes. 
And the shopkeeper’s, nay, the merchant’s, wife busied 
herself in the actual cooking of savoury repasts, and made 
her own dresses and the clothes of her children. 
M uch of this varied activity has disappeared. It is not 
because we have more servants than our ancestors. 
Noblemen in particular have fewer, not more, dependents 
about them than was once the case. But great ladies leave 
more to housekeepers and middle-class ladies to cooks. 
There must be some aristocratic dames who never see 
many of their servants, except, perhaps, as witnesses in the 
Divorce Court. This is not feudalism; it is far removed 
from that system, by which each man was bound to service in 
return for protection and land, and there was more friendly 
intercourse between class and class than before or after. 


Picvebly the chief trouble of the present domestic economy 

is that it is indefinite. No master or mistress is quite 
sure how much is fair to ask in service or to give in wages, 
having regard to general custom. ‘There is no conventional 
standard of duties or of pay, of work or of holidays. When 
a servant has well-defined and limited duties such as those 
of a head cook in a large house, of a coachman or a groom, 
it is always possible to have a basis for mutual respect 
between master and servant. Work, wages, and perqui- 
sites are known and customary, and anything outside is 
a-ked and done out of friendship and a wish to please, and 
repaid by a present or indulgence. It is the uncertainty 
and the perpetual possible call on time and energy that 
revolt the modern servant in a middle-class household, In 
the United States service has been almost monopolised by 
the Irish and the-coloured. . Differing in many ways, these 
two races are alike in possessing a desultory quality, fitful 
bursts of energy alternating with intervals of idleness. The 
American born of Anglo-Saxon stock comes into the tradi- 
tion of “the strenuous life.” He is not so much insub- 
ordinate as independent. He will obey with accuracy and 
despatch an order given by an accepted superior and com- 
mending itself to his reason, but he will not wait idle at the 
end of a bell to be called up for vague and unknown ser- 
vices by a person with whom he has no definite contract. 
He wants to be told what he has to do, to do it as quickly 
as possible, be paid for it, and have the rest of his time at 
his own disposal. 


a Rise is the type to which the rank and file of the pro- 

gressive nations will tend; it is therefore incumbent 
on employers to cut their coat according to their cloth and 
arrange their households with regard to the services they 
will be able to command from the average domestic. It 
can be done though it will cost trouble. Method may be 
overdone; there must be a scheme for each day, but it must 
have elasticity. The facts of human nature as most peopl 
have observed have a way of running counter to the most 
carefully-arranged scheme. ‘The spare half-hours that were 
to be employed in reading the hundred best books (as if you 
could read anything in half.an hour except a novel) are 
found to go in dreaming or moping, or even in a headache 
or cold, and take with them a good many of the hours that 
were not (theoretically) spare at all. And so, too, the house- 
wife’s scheme of meals and cleaning and expenditure is 
bound to go by the board through ‘‘an unexpected uncle ’’ 
turning up to dinner, or an unforeseen theatre ticket coming 
to hand, or a hundred possible chances of saving or 
spending. 
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Be just as the national revenue—expanding in one 

direction, contracting in another—works itself out to 
a fair correspondence with the estimates of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, so will the domestic income if it be 
reasonably certain. The influenza that decreases the con- 
sumption of cigars (let us say) kills off a millionaire whose 
death duties more tl.an make up for the drop in the tobacco 
revenue. These compensations are not so general in private 
life, for too frequently one man has the lcss and another the 
countervailing profit. Still, if the probable expenditure be 
estimated with a fair margin of probable income it will be 
found that incalculable gains will generally offset incalcu- 
lable losses. 


Ee the mistress of the touse, therefore, in consultation 
with the master (tune Prime Minister of the petty 
state) perform the duties of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Premier, being also the taxpayer, knows tolerably well 
what sources of income he may count on and whether they 
are likely to increase or diminish. There is so much for 
insurance, rent, and taxes—the interest on the National 
Debt, so to speak. Then there are the salaries for (let us 
hope) civil service and the stores for army and navy, repre- 
sented by infantry in armsand youths in sailor suits. Taking 
out the fixed charges there remains so much disposable ; 
the outlays on matters uncertain in their time and amount 
but fairly certain to require money, such as doctors and 
dress, must then be allowed for on a fairly liberal average. 
Then comes the fixing of the weekly average expense, 
leaving a margin for contingencies and saving. This weekly 
budget should be rather over than under the average expense 
of the past, and it should have a small reserve fund for 
emergencies, to be replaced out of savings. 
AVES this organisation household economy can be made 
really interesting if the income be not too large or 
too small. The latter disadv ntage is the more common. 
The ingenuity aroused should be rather that of a sailor 
making the best in use and comfort of a limited but agree- 
able space than that of a prisoner desperately scheming 
escape from intolerable narrowness and discomfort or trying 
to make-believe with miserable sulstitutes for what he 
really needs. 


ae are few keener enjoyments than that of planning 

out a scheme for the future, and no pleasure keener 
than that of having fulfilled the scheme with reasonable 
completeness and without the help of unu:-ual accidents. It 
is not the attaimment of the object, for most goals lose 
interest when attained; it is the sense of power in will and 
intellect. The housewife who comes out on the quarter 
3s. 23d. to the good feels as warm a glow of satisfaction as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when the revenue and 
expenditure are within £100,000 of his estimates. But to 
attain this joy money must be given regularly and spent 
with method. The husband of the comic papers regards 
his wife as a robber when she asks him for money and asa 
spendthrift if she runs up bills, yet no household can be run 
without paying or incurring debts. The wife of the comic 
papers is dependent on artifice or theft to obtain money for 
household purposes or her own dress. Such a state of 
affairs loses its humour in real life. 


No more the anxious housewife fills 

Her husband’s breakfast plate with bills; 
He pays them now, and does not grudge it, 
Included in her weekly budget. 


No more at midnight will she range 

And search her husband’s clothes for change ; 
Unnecessary she will judge it, 

Because she has a weekly budget, 


Each morning has its estimates, 

Each night her day’s expense she states, 
To balance her account (or fudge it) 
And justify her weekly budget. 
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The Latest of Letty-in “The Girl from Kay’s.” 


Ellis & Walery 


“Miss Letty ‘Lind, too long absent from musical comedy, is back again under Mr. George Edwardes’s banner, 


, playing the part of the lady's maid in 
_ The Girl from Kay's at the Apollo Theatre 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


[t is a great testimony to the excellence of 

our two great winter pastimes, curling 
and skating, that they so well maintain their 
popularity in spite of seasons of the briefest 
and most uncertain nature. Skating, indeed, 
has of late years been able to snap its fingers 
at the weather since artificial ice has made 
practice possible at all seasons, and has no 
doubt enormously increased the skill of 
skaters, and therefore their enjoyment during 
these brief spells when they get the natural 
outdoor article served out to them. 


Bu curlers, so far as we know, have not yet 

set up rinks of artificial ice, and their 
opportunities for practice and play are, there- 
fore, confined in this country to the one or 
two days of fickle frost that occur, perhaps, 
two or three times in the course of the winter. 
It is impossible under such conditions to look 
for any great advance in curling skill, and as 
a matter of fact the British curlers of to-day 
would make a very poor show against those of 
a hundred years ago when old-fashioned 
winters conferred more numerous opportunities 
for practice. 


(urine can hardly be said to call for the 

very highest exhibition of human skill, 
but perhaps if it had been a game which 
could be played more regularly its devotees 
would ere now have in'roduced elements to 
make it a much more scarching test of skill 
than it is. And yet the Canadian curlers, 
who have as muchice as they want six months 
in the year, do not appear to have got any 
further than stones made of iron. There is 
not even mention of any coring or filling, and 
the Scotsmen who recently played against 
them with primeval stones had none the 
worst of it. 


t is terrible to think what the state of golf 
would be at the present moment if its 
pursuit depended on so rare an occurrence as 
a hard frost. Golfers would probably still be 
in the stone age, even as the Scottish curlers 
now are, disputing palzeolithically about Ailsas 
and Crawfordjohns. One thing is certain—we 
should be still a few thousand years from the 
Haskell ball. 


[t seems impossible to keep away from this 

last topic for any length of time, and the 
excuse for touching on it so often on this page 
must be that it is still the all-absorbing topic 
with golfers and still affords fresh matter for 
discussion. 


fortnight ago we noted the curious lull 

sometimes experienced in great battles 
when both sides seem to call instinctively for 
a truce from sheer weariness, or perhaps from 
a desire to take stock and replenish their 
resources. As we ventured to anticipate, that 
truce was of short duration, andthe battle was 
reopened a week later in the columns of the 
Times by a pom-pom attack on the rubber 
lines by Mr. S. Mure Fergusson. The damage 
done was greatly minimised by the hasty 
firing, but that handy man, Mr. J. L. Low, 
told everybody exactly what Mr. Mure Fergus- 
son meant in a column and a quarter of the 
next week’s Athletic News and defended 
him from a pom-pom turned on to him by 
the Scotsman, so that the gunpowder ran out 
at the heels of all their boots and nobody was 
a penny the worse. 


Be the curious thing that now appears is 

that there is much good sense in nearly 
everybody’s views, and that the intolerant, 
uncompromising opposition of the standard- 


isers is being abandoned. This probably 
means that the scare which they were the 
means of creating is subsiding and that they 
themselves are beginning to see that they 
unwittingly exaggerated the effects which the 
new ball would have on the game. It is not 
making the bad driver the equal of the good, 
it is not invariably running through and jump- 
ing bunkers, and it is not spoiling courses. 


‘The new balls make far less difference to 

the game than did the gutta balls when 
they themselves were newcomers, and they 
will require to. be very much better than they 
are before they supplant the gutties in any 
final and permanent way. 


hat they will be improved it is hardly 
possible to doubt, even if it is not 
found practicable to make them fly further, 
a thing which is not to be desired in view of 
the lim.tations of golfing space. Improvements 
are sure to be effected in their construction 
so as to make them better balanced, more 
dependable, and more durable. 


n this connection the Ortogo is a new 
rubber ball of British manufacture which 
merits attention. The Improved Golf Balls 
Company of Locksley Street, Limehouse, 
E.C., who make the ball, claim for it a more 
equal distribution of its elasticity throughout 
its constituent parts, which gives it greater 
reliability for all short strokes while it will 
not crack. We have not seen this ball, but it 
seems worth a trial. 


e give an illustration of San Remo, quite 

the most popular resort on the Italian 

Riviera. San Remo has now added golf to 

its other attractions, the course being at the 
adjoining village of Arma di Taggia. 


SAN REMO, 


THE MOST POPULAR RESORT ON THE 
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OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE LALELER 


THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.”’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


The scene of the story opens at Ridgway-on-Sea, where a new 
theatre built by the mayor, Mr. Alexander Butterworth, is to be 
opened by a famous London actor, Harley Littledale. The play 
chosen for the first night is “Much Ado About Nothing,” and most 
of the company have arrived in the town, including Miss Margaret 
Delmore, a promising young actress, who is playing the part of 
Beatrice. At the last moment Harley Littledale is unable to come 
owing to an accident. The manager, Mr. Sylvester Goldsack, is in 
despair when a deus ex machina in the person of David Ambler 
arrives and asks to be allowed to play Littledale’s part. His offer 
is at once accepted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR. GOLDSACK POURS OIL UPON TROUBLED WATERS AND 
INDULGES IN A PREDICTION. 


Te cevane the rehearsal to be attended to by the stage manager 

Mr. Goldsack hurried from the theatre to the printing office, 
where he hurriedly dashed off a handbill which he hoped would allay 
the irritation of the public at the absence of Mr. Harley Littledale from 
the cast of the comedy to be performed that night. It was headed, 
“An Explanation and an Appeal,” and in a couple of hours it was in 
all the shop windows and was being given away in the leading 
thoroughfares. 

“Tn the unforeseen difficulty in which I find myself placed,” he 
said, ‘I throw myself upon the sympathies of the public. A regret- 
table accident has happened to the eminent star who was to have 
played Benedick to-night. Everything was arranged for his appear- 
ance and my company were waiting for him to rehearse the play 
when the following telegram was placed in my hands: ‘ Impossible 
to play to-night. Met with accident. Find a substitute.’ I saw 
immediately that there were but two courses open to me—the first 
to postpone the opening of the theatre, the second to find a sub- 
stitute. Upon reflection I decided upon the second course as being 
likely to cause the less disappointment. There will be no change 
in the programme, and a young actor who witnessed the accident 
to Mr. Harley Littledale and was encouraged by him to offer to play 
the part of Benedick will make his first appearance in that character. 
The name of this young actor is David Ambler. I offer no opinion 
upon his merits ; it will be for you to judge and pass the verdict— 
‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give’—but I may with pro- 
priety say that I have assured myself of Mr. Ambler’s fitness for the 
part and that I am foisting upon you no mere pretender. In these 
circumstances I ask for your indulgence. Ladies and gentlemen 
who have paid for their seats can, if they desire it, have their money 
returned upon application at the box office.” 

As evening came on it was with great anxiety that the diplomatic 
lessee kept watch upon the entrances to pit and gallery, but his mind 
was soon relieved, for the gathering crowd of people eager to obtain 
good seats was a certain augury of a full house. The Mayor of 
Ridgway-on-Sea was in a state of fidgets and paid several visits to 
Mr. Goldsack in the course of the afternoon. 

“The townspeople have behaved splendidly,” said the exultant 
lessee. ‘Not a person who booked for stalls and dress circle has 
asked for his money back, but as luck would have it one private box 
has been thrown up.” 

“ As luck would have it ?” queried the mayor. 

“A stroke of good fortune. I had an application from Lord 
Camburton, who is on a visit here and intends to bring a party.” 

“Lord Camburton !” exclaimed the mayor. ‘His brother is a 
bishop ! ” 

“ There you are again, sir. Church and stage. But that’s not 
the best of it. Lord Camburton’s party includes Mr. Holland, the 
famous London critic. We shall get a notice in one of the leading 
London papers. Fame, sir; fame! We are in the front rank.” 
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“ Mr. Goldsack,” said the mayor anxiously, ‘‘ what is your candid 
opinion of Mr. Ambler’s abilities ?” 

“If he plays Benedick to-night as well as he has rehearsed it,” 
replied Mr. Goldsack, ‘She will make a big hit. Mark my words, 
sir, this is the advent of a great actor. We have discovered two 
precious jewels. Margaret Delmore and David Ambler play up to 
each other in the most admirable manner. Not a point missed ; 
nature, sir, nature in every word they utter. We shall have a 
glorious. season—if only those two young people don’t lose their 
heads.” 

“My wife has gloomy forebodings,” observed the mayor shaking 
his head. 

“ Never shake thy gory locks at me,” said the sanguine lessee. 

“Sir!” cried the mayor. 

“ A line from JZacbeth, sir. When the prompter’s bell rings for 
the curtain to go up to-night I shall feel tempted to make another 
remark from the same play :— ; 

“* Hear it not, Goldsack ! for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell !’” 

“My dear Mr. Goldsack !” exclaimed the mayor. 
guage ! ” 

“ Quite permissible in a quotation,” said Mr. Goldsack laughing. 
“ When you introduce a quotation it is some other person’s language 
you are using, so you can’t be held responsible. But tell your wife, 
sir, and your daughters, too, not to come into their box to-night with 
gloomy forebodings painted on their faces. They must be cheerful, 
sir, cheerful and sanguine as I am. Smile at the world, sir, and the 
world will smile back at you. There is every reason to smile. 
David Ambler’s foot is on the ladder of fame. He is young, he is 
handsome, he has a fine figure, and he has learned his business in 
the best of schools. All the women in the town will be falling in love 
with him and all the young men in the town will be falling in love 
with Margaret Delmore. She is something more than a beautiful 
woman ; she is a dream. They will have the world at their feet, 
the pair of them. If I were not quite so bulky and hadn’t a wife of 
my own ”’—he smiled humorously as with a reproving glance the 
mayor hurried away without waiting to hear more. 

But the moment he was alone Mr. Goldsack was overcome with 
despair. He suddenly remembered that he had made two quotations 
from Macbeth, which actors believe to bea sure sign of bad luck. 
He raved, he stamped about the room ; figuratively speaking he 
could have punched his own head. There are few more superstitious 
persons than actors ; they believe in omens, in a black cat crossing 
the stage—this latter a certain augury of good fortune—but especially 
superstitious are they respecting the play of AZacbeth. To utter a 
line from it or to sing a bar of Locke’s music on the eve of a new 
production, or on the undertaking of any enterprise, is fatal. ‘‘ How 
could I have been such an ass!” he groaned. “We are sure to 
have a failure. I would give £50 if I had not spoken those words.” 
He was terribly grieved. His only consolation was that this might be 
the exception that proved the rule, and prayed devoutly that it might 
be so. 


Such lan- 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OPENING NIGHT. 


omg» before the rising of the curtain there was not a vacant seat ; 
money had been turned away from every part of the house. 

All the fashion and beauty of Ridgway-on-Sea were represented, the 
auditorium was gay with flowers, and there were flowers also in 
the private boxes occupied by the mayor and his family and by 
Lord Camburton and his party. It was noticed that his lordship 
was greatly interested in the performance, especially when Beatrice 
was on the stage, and that at the end of the comedy he leaned 
forward and threw a bouquet at her feet. The attitude of the 
audience and the result of the performance were graphically 
described in the next morning’s issue of the Ridgway-on-Sea Argus. 
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THE TATLER 


After a glowing description of the theatre and its appointments and 
of the brilliant audience assembled the critic continued : “ We come 
now to the performance of Shakspere’s comedy of A/uch Ado About 
Nothing. As the public are aware a regrettable accident prevented 
the appearance of the eminent star, Mr. Harley Littledale, who was 
to have played the part of Benedick and, later in the week, Romeo, 
Shylock, and Hamlet. Confronted by a difficulty so serious, 
Mr. Goldsack was compelled to avail himself of the services of a 
young actor who came forward and offered to fill Mr. Littledale’s 
place. The name of this young actor is Mr. David Ambler. 

“ Let it at once be said that after the band had played God Save 
the Queen and the audience had settled down in their seats a sense 
of disappointment pervaded the house. The absence of the great 
star actor seemed to cast a chill upon the audience, and there was a 
noticeable lack of enthusiasm, especially in the pit and gallery, The 
name of David Ambler conveyed no meaning to those assembled, 
and it was with but a mild and spiritless curiosity that they pre- 
pared to witness the delightful comedy. Neither did the name of 
Miss Margaret Delmore convey any meaning to them. She, like 
Mr. David Ambler, was a stranger to them, either. from repute or 
personal knowledge, and there had been no preliminary flourish of 
trumpets to stimulate the interest of their first appearance in 
characters so important as Benedick and Beatrice. We lay stress 
upon this attitude among the audience because of what followed. 

“ The beautifully painted first scene, ‘A Street in Messina,’ and the 
handsome and appropriate costumes of those discovered on the stage 
were an indication that the comedy would be presented in a fitting 
and attractive fashion. There was a buzz of admiration and some 
clapping of hands, and something in the nature of a pleasant surprise 
was experienced when Beatrice spoke her first line—‘I pray you is 
Signor Montanto returned from the wars or no?’ It was not alone 
the singularly sweet voice in which the words were spoken but the 
lovely presence of the speaker which caused this touch of pleasant 
surprise. Surely no more beautiful presentment of Beatrice was 
ever seen. Young—scarcely twenty we should say, with a graceful 
willowy figure, with abundant hair of rich and radiant brown, with 
eyes of violet blue in which an innocent spirit of mischief lurked, 
and with a laugh:so merrily magnetic, so irresistible, that none but 
a stoic could help laughing with her—Miss Margaret Delmore, even 
thus early, gave promise of an exquisite Beatrice ; and as the scene 
progressed the favourable impression deepened, not perhaps into 
conviction, for a more serious note had to be struck and it was yet 
too soon to pronounce definitely, but into something like an assu- 
rance that here was an actress who, making her first appearance in 
leading characters in our town, possessed qualities which, ripened 
and with the benefit of a larger experience, would lead her to a 
commanding position on the stage. That she was nervous was 
natural, but gradually this nervousness wore away and she threw 
herself into the spirit of the part with the utmost abandon and 
vivacity. Already was she capturing the hearts of the audience, 
who, surprised and gratified, now looked forward to the appearance 
of the new Benedick with somewhat less cold curiosity than had 
hitherto marked their demeanour. If he produced as favourable an 
impression as the actress all would be well, 

“When in the same scene Benedick came upon the stage with 
Don Pedro, Don John, Claudio, and Balthazar he was immediately 
singled out as one apart from the regular members of the company. 
But a few years older than Miss Margaret Delmore, Mr. David 
Ambler’s figure, his elegance of deportment, his gay débonnaire 
bearing, his graceful and expressive gestures appropriately accom- 
panying every word he uttered, no more fitting match for Beatrice 
could be imagined; and when he spoke and the two commenced 
their merry battle of words the audience listened delightedly to the 
badinage'in which they engaged. The curtain fell upon the first 
act and tongues were busy discussing the merits of the two principal 
performers, but there were still some who held their judgment in 
suspense. Their doubts were dispelled before the end of the second 
act. Who that has heard it can forget the amusing passage at the 
end of that act ? 

“ * BENEDICK : Here comes Beatrice, 
lady:; I do spy some marks of love in her. 

“* BEATRICE (entering) : Against my will, 1 am sent to bid you 
come in to dinner. 

“*BENEDICK : Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

“* BEATRICE : I took no more pains for those thanks than you 
take pains to thank me.’ 

“And so on, and so on, till she, with a laughing ‘ Fare you well, 
leaves him to his soliloquy. Then a storm of applause broke out, 
but it was not for Benedick alone ; the honours were equally divided 
when in response to the thunderous call he and Beatice stood before 
the curtain bowing to the audience, whose full-hearted suffrages had 


By this day, she’s.a fair 
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been gained. The lady’s lovely eyes were dewy bright, and though 
the hcro of the night strove to suppress his emotion it was evident 
that he was deeply stirred, as well he might be, for that moment was 
a white stone in his career. The deeper note was struck in the 
church scene, upon Beatrice’s fierce appeal to Benedick to avenge 
the deadly wrong done to Hero: ‘O Heaven, that I werea man! I 
would eat his heart out in the marketplace!’ Through the lighter 
mood shot this whirlwind of passion, and the man appealed to, though 
under greater restraint than she, worthily seconded her. For this is 
essentially Beatrice’s scene, and for Benedick to storm as she storms 
in her hot rush of words would be to spoil the picture of the true- 
hearted, palpitating, passionately indignant woman, burning to 
avenge not only the.cruel stain cast upon the honour of her hapless 
cousin but upon the honour of all her sex. From the first token of 
approval until the end of the play the enthusiasm grew till it reached 
fever heat, which—the tag spoken (as it never is in rehearsal, because 
it is supposed to bring bad luck)—found its vent in repeated calls 
before the curtain. Again and again were they summoned to the 
front, and we venture to say that not a single person in the theatre 
had cause to regret the absence of the great star who had given 
Mr. David Ambler the opportunity to leap in one bound into the 
affections of the public as an actor of rare promise. The same may 
be said of Miss Margaret Delmore ; she imprinted herself indelibly 
upon the minds and hearts of everyone who witnessed her first 
appearance in a lading Shaksperean character. It was a night to 
remember, and it will live long in the memory of those who won the 
triumph and of those who saw it won. 

“What particularly struck us was the extreme brilliancy-of their 
acting when, engaged in their merry war of words, they had the stage 
to themselves. Each seemed to inspire the other. They seemed to 
breathe the Sicilian air, to reproduce its atmosphere, and to be so 
imbued with the spirit of the characters they were enacting that the 
modern personality of actor and actress was entirely lost sight of. 
Here is shown the art that conceals art, and herein lies the true value 
of histrionic effort. Never was it made more manifest than on the 
night of the notable incidents which we are recording. 

“Thus ended this memorable performance, and we are greatly 
mistaken if in the future we shall not recall with pride that it was 
upon the stage of our New Theatre Royal that Miss Margaret 
Delmore and Mr. David Ambler took their first steps on the road to 
fame.” 


“Are you satisfied with me?” asked Margaret Delmore in 
trembling accents as he and she stood behind the scenes a little 
apart from the other members of the company. 

“Are you satisfied with me?” asked David Ambler, a vague 
delight in his heart. R ; 

“But you have not answered me, Mr. Ambler.” 

“Miss Delmore, this is the happiest night in my life, and it is 
you who have made it so.” 

She looked up shyly, then dropped her eyes, for now she was the 
woman, not the actress. She could have echoed his words, “the 
happiest night in my life,” but there are words which a man may 
utter but which a pure-minded maiden whispers only to her soul. 

Congratulations had poured in from all sides. Mr. Bowring, of 
the old school of acting which mouthed its words in the once favourite 
ore rotundo fashiou, lapped David Ambler on the back and said, 
‘Capital, my boy. I can’t give you many points. You only wanr 
to round your periods to make you perfect.” Mr. Goldsack produced 
an agreement which he requested David Ambler to sign. It was a 
three months engagement at £5 a week. ‘I’ve secured him,” he 
confided to the mayor, who with his family was behind the scenes. 
‘“‘T have the option fortwelve months. The fortune of the theatre 
is made.” 

Lord Camburton had also made his way behind the scenes and 
had solicited an introduction to Margaret Delmore. 

“Miss Delmore,” he said, ‘1 am enchanted.” 

That night Margaret Delmore and David Ambler stopped up 
late in their chambers studying the parts of Juliet and Romeo, and 
when at length they slept each dreamed of the other. And that night 
love was born. Thus was commenced their fateful journey over the 
paths which the weird Sisters of Fate had marked out for them. 

(To be continued) 
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Inch-terference in the Dardan-ells 


The Russians are never the people to flinch 
From taking an ell if you give them an inch; 
And so when they’ve taken an inch it is well 
To lose not a moment in giving them ’ell, 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


An Irish Sports- 
woman.--Lady Eva 
Wyndham Quin, a por- 
trait of whose daughters 
appears on this page, is 
the wife of Colonel Henry 
Wyndham Quin and 
sister of the Earl of 
Like most Irish- 
is a keen 


Mayo. 
women she 
sportswoman and hunted 
for years with the Kil- 
dare Hounds. Her father 
was the Lord Mayo who 
murdered while 
Viceroy of India some 
thirty years ago. Her 
husband, who served as 
a volunteer in the South 
African Campaign, is 
Lord Dunraven’s heir. 


was 


Presentations at 
Court.—One of the most 
interesting presentations 
at Buckingham Palace 
which will take place 
during the coming season 
will be that of Mrs. 
Brodrick, the bride of 
the Secretary for War. 
There will be quite a 
number of brides to be 
presented during the 
Mrs. Ian Mal- 
colm, who is a daughter 
of Mrs, Langtry, will 
probably be seen at 
Court early in the year, 
as will also Miss Molly Darell, who was 
married to Lord Kinnoull on the 24th. 
Indeed, the coming season promises to be 
one of exceptional brilliance and interest, 
and, the Court presentations will include 
every phase of society—social, political, and 
theatrical. 


season. 


Peers’ Houses.—Of late years a number ot 
peers have either let or sold their town houses. 
The Duke of Newcastle recently sold his town 
house, and Lady Huntingdon, when in town, 
now, stays with her mother in Grosvenor 
Square. Sir Humphrey Trafford has a house 
in Piccadilly on a short lease, but will shortly 
be in his new house in Charles Street. The ex- 
pense of keeping a house in London is steadily 
increasing, and soon the luxury of a town 
residence will be outside the reach of any but 
the very rich. Lord and Lady Bingham have 
recently taken a house in Portman Square, 
and the Dowager Lady Arran is on the look- 
out for a suitable house for the coming season. 


Week by Week. 


Princess Frederica.—There are few more 
attractive characters than the King’s cousin, 
Princess Frederica of Hanover. She nursed 
her father so devotedly that she was given 
the nickname of ‘ Antigone.” She then 
contracted a romantic love match of the type 
which has recently become popular among 
royalties but then created a tremendous 
uproar. Formerly she was well known in 
England, for during the period of her family’s 
coldness to her she and her husband sought 
refuge with Queen Victoria, who gave them a 
fine suite of rooms in Hampton Court Palace. 
Since the reconciliation with her family she 
has resided chiefly in a beautiful villa at 
Biarritz, mainly on account of her health. 
She is devoted to music and has always been 
a warm patron of musicians. 


A Dowager Duchess. — The widowed 
Duchess of Wellington is one of the most 
interesting figures in London society, and 
something of romance attaches to the history 
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of her marriage with 
the late duke. The 
dowager duchess, as 


Miss Evelyn Williams, 
kept 
brother, General Owen 
Williams, and it 
generally rumoured had 
decided not to 
One day Major Henry 
Wellesley, the then direct 
heir to the dukedom of 
Wellington, ran full tilt 
into the arms of a very 
dignified Cabinet Minis- 
ter on the steps of his 
club, ‘‘ Pardon me,” said 
the beaming young man, 
“but I have just won a 
great and the 
next day everyone knew 
that Miss Williams 
would be the future 
Duchess of Wellington. 
Curiously enough shortly 
afterwards her brother, 
General Owen Williams, 
became engaged to Miss 
Sinclair. 


house for her 
was 


marry. 


7 ” 
prize, 


Country Gaieties.— 
Society in the country 
is having a particularly 
gay season this year, 
and the number of 
county balls, 
and other 
ments are very numer- 
The Retford 
ball was a very brilliant affair, and the 
Stamford ball, whith took place at the 
Assembly Rooms in Stamford, was a particu- 
larly successful function. Quite a host of 
the best-known people in society were pre- 
sent, including Lord and Lady Ancaster, Lady 
Powerscourt, and Lord and Lady Camden. 


dinners, 


Lafayitte 
LADY EVA WYNDHAM QUIN’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS, EVA AND KATHLEEN 


entertain- 


ous. 


It has been rather an interesting feature of 
these country gatherings that a number of 
pretty débudantes were seen at them prior to 
their appearance in London. 


Mrs. Laurence Currie.—The other week 
I gavea portrait of Mrs. “Samuel” Currie. I 
am sorry to say that the name, Samuel, was 
a mistranscription for Laurence, for Mrs. 
Currie is the wife of Mr. Laurence Currie, a 
member of the well-known banking family 
of Glyn, Mills and Currie. She is a daughter 
of Mr. George Henry Finch, who has been 
member for Rutland since 1867, the year 
that his was born. She was 
married in 1895. 


son-in-law 


THE TATLER 


Lord Basil Blackwood.—Of the late Lord 
Dufferin’s four sons two became soldiers and 
two took to civil life. His~eldest son, Lord 
Ava, was killed at Ladysmith, while his 
younger son, Lord Frederick Blackwood, 
served with the gth Lancers in South Africa 
and was twice wounded. Lord Basil Black- 
wood, who is a barrister, inherits some of his 
father’s literary talent, and most are familiar 


LORD BASIL BLACKWOOD 


The Marquis of Dufferin's younger brother 


with his delightful illustrations to The Bad 
Childs Book of Beasts and More Beasts 
for Worse Children. 


Levées of the Future.—It is understood 
now that the scene of the levées will be 
transferred after Easter (if not before) from 
St. Jamies’s Palace to Buckingham Palace, and 
this will ‘be followed by other transfers. 
There is more space at the latter palace, 
the means of access are more convenient, 
and the King will be saved the trouble of 
the procession to and fro, From the point 
of view of the public, tco, a far better 
coup advil will be obtained of the guards, 
the bands, and the arriving and departing 
“levéeites” than can be seen either from 
St. James’s Street or the Mall under existing 
conditions, It is probable that in time the 
state apartments in St. James’s Palace will 
be arranged as showrooms and thrown open 
to the public. 


Princess Louise Augusta.—Princess Chris- 
tian’s younger daughter, whois generally known 
as Princess Louise Augusta to distinguish her 
from her aunt of Argyll and her cousin of 
Fife, has been living very quietly in her 
pretty house in Queensberry Place. She is 
now going abroad and Miss Mary Hughes is 
going with her. The report that she wishes 
to let her house is, of course, absurd. We 
shall next be told that the King wishes to let 
Frogmore “for the river summer season.” 
Princess Louise Augusta will go in_ strict 
incognito, and it is understood that she will 
be styled for the occasion “ Lady Christian,” 
some title being absolutely necessary to ensure 
her being treated with respect by the French 
officials and hotel people. 


Hostess of Springhill.— Lord and Lady 
Dunglass have settled down in the house near 
Coldstream known as Springhill which Lord 
Home has given them, and Lady Dunglass is 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


She is one 


playing hostess with great grace. 
of the pretty daughters of Mr. Frederick 
Lambton, Lord Durham’s twin brother and 
heir, and the marriage was one of the fashion- 
able events of last year. Spring- 
hill is a pretty house charmingly 
situated and commanding a beau- 
tiful view. Lady Dunglass is one 
of the many descendants of the 
wonderful Dowager Duchess of 
Abercorn whose posterity amounts 
to a regular clan. 


The Villa Edelweiss.—Lord 
and Lady Savile will remain at 
the Villa Edelweiss, Cannes, until 
about Easter in order to avoid the 
severity of our winter and early 
spring, which do not agree with 
Lady Savile’s health, On their 
return their new London house 
will be ready for them. It is the 
one which used to belong to the 
late Mr. Panmure Gordon and 
before that to the Marquis of Ailsa. 
It is in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. The Villa Edelweiss is 
the most charming winter habitat 
that can be conceived. It is a 
large villa in the light Rivieran 
style, surrounded by open veran- 
dahs and terraces, and standing 
in large well-wooded grounds. 
Lord and Lady Savile intend to entertain a 
great deal, and their guests will be the 
principal visitors at Cannes. 
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The Forthcoming Season.—It is generally 
expected that the forthcoming parliamentary 
season will be a very gay one, and the list of 
receptions, political and otherwise, which are 
in anticipation is very large. Lady Stanhope, 
Lady Wimborne, Lady Jeune, Lady London- 
derry, Lady George Hamilton, Lady Selborne, 
Lady Lansdowne, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lady Wolverton, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lady Beatrice Pretyman, and Lady Brassey 
will all entertain. Mrs. Gully will give official 
receptions. Lord and Lady Crewe will open 
their new house with a big party. Lord 
Rosebery and Lady Colebrooke will entertain 
for the Liberal League.. Mrs. Wernher intends 
to give some parties at Bath House. “C.-B.” 
will do some entertaining for his party. . 


A Peer and a Pickpocket.—There is a 
story told of Lord Sheffield, whose birthday 
was last week, which is worth repeating. He 
was walking down Piccadilly with a friend one 
afternoon and explaining to him that it would 
be impossible for even the most expert thief 
to pick his pocket without being discovered. 
Lord Sheffield’s handkerchief was sticking out 
of his coat pocket at the time, and for a joke 
his friend quietly removed it. In an instant 
Lord Sheffield stopped and collared by the 
neck a rather seedy individual who was passing. 
“You have stolen my handkerchief,” said 
Lord Sheffield. The seedy individual said 
nothing but looked decidedly frightened. Lord 
Sheffield’s friend with a smile on his face 
then explained the situation and restored the 
pocket handkerchief to its owner, who relin- 
quished his hold on the supposed thief with 
many apologies. The seedy individual with 
out a word decamped at once, and Lord 
Sheffield discovered shortly afterwards that 
his pocket book had also vanished. 
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Lafayette 
THE COUNTESS OF DUDLEY WITH LORD AND LADY ANNESLEY AND THEIR 
LITTLE DAUGHTER 
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Barnett 


MRS. CECIL HUNT 
The wife of Captain Cecil Hunt of Rington Park, Shrewsbury 
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Lafayette 


THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL MICHAELOVITCH 


The Grand Duke, who has made this country his headquarters, is the son of the Grand Duke Michael Nicholovitch (who is the granduncle of the present 
Czar) and the first cousin of the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He was born in 1861 and married morganatically the lady who is now known as the 
Countess Torby. Their English home is Keele Hall, Staffordshire 
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Lafayette 


COUNTESS TORBY 


She is the morganatic wife of the Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch and the daughter of Prince Nicholas of the house of Luxemburg, who married 
morganatically in London, in 1867, Natalie, the Countess de Merenberg. The daughter of this alliance was Sophie, now the Countess Torby, who was 
born in 1868. She married the Grand Duke at San Remo in 1891. They have a son and two daughters 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Division of Labour.—The appointment 
of an assistant secretary at the Automobile 
Club to deal with sporting affairs has been 
made none too soon. Motor bicycles are 


coming so rapidly into favour, and appear 


THE ENTRANCE HALL OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


likely in the summer and autumn to be so 
much cultivated for track racing, that the 
oversight of these matters cannot be left un- 
provided for. At present no one quite knows 
what body is the supreme authority, and the 
rules and regulations are decidedly compli- 
cated, not to say chaotic. Besides all the 
work connected with car competitions there 
will be plenty for the new official to do under 
the motor cycle advisory committee. The 
general secretary has his hands more than 
full already. 


A Crack Racer.—Automobilists in Great 
Britain no less than on the’ Continent heard 
with much pleasure the rumours that M. 
Henri Fournier was likely to take once again 
a prominent part in thesporting side of 
motoring. M. Fournier’s career was almost 
meteoric ; he was not widely known until the 
year before last, but he then flashed into the 
front rank, and by his win in the Paris-Berlin 
contest—which remains perhaps, considering 
all things, the most difficult course which has 
yet been selected for a great race—became 
the leader of the speed fraternity. His health 
was not robust, and- he disappeared from 
sporting circles with nearly equal suddenness. 
He paid a visit to America, combining 
business with pleasure, and beyond a few ex- 
hibition drives there played no part in the 
events of 1902. His chest delicacy is now, we 
may hope, considerably less troublesome as 


in the last few weeks he has been accom- 
plishing some remarkable records on the 
newly-appointed Dourdan road course. The 
reputation of the Mors cars is very largely 
owing to his achievements, but it seems that 
in the international 
race of the present 
season he is to be one 
of the representatives 
of the German club, 
and it is certain that 
they could find no 
more worthy champion. 
To steer one of the 
modern flyers through 
the fatigues and 
hazards of the Gordon- 
Bennett or the Paris- 
Madrid this year will 
require a combination 
of skill, nerve, and 
physical fitness such 
as few men _ possess 
and no other kind of 
competition probably 
has evr called for in 
the same degree. 


The Side-slip 
Prize.—It is plain that 
motorists appreciate 
the importance of dis- 
covering a remedy for 
skidding, for the sub- 
scription list of the 
proposed trial of appli- 
ances grows week by 
week. Among the 
latest donors are 
Captain C. W. Bell, 
Mr. Edward Manville, 
Mr. H. Butt, Mr. R. 
Lawrence, Mr. Wilson 
Noble, Major Lord 
Charles Cavendish-Bentinck, and Captain J. 
G. R. Homfray. The lucky inventor will 
get more than £300 even if nothing further 
comes in. 


Campbell & Gray 


Government Assistance.—In England we 
always leave 
this kind of 
thing to the 
charity of the 
public or to 
private enter- 
prise, while 
other countries 
not infre 
quently lend a 
helping hand 
to new move- 
ments for the 
general benefit. 
The Italian 
Houses of 
Parliament, for 
instance, have, 
it is stated, 
adopted the 
recommenda- 
tion of a com- 
mittee to sub- 
sidise public 
omnibus _ ser- 
vices by auto- 
mobile. We 


THE MANAGER OF THE LONDON HIPPODROME, 


are not likely to do that; but might not a 
little encouragement from Government or 
municipal funds be now and then given to 
fresh developments for the good of/ the com- 
munity or to young British industries with 
many rivals ? 


An Amusing Skit.—A clever jeu Wesprit 
is the catalogue of the supposed Automobile 
Art Club which appears in JJotor Cycling. 
The club is founded with the object of 
educating the public mind, and held its 
first annual exhibition recently. The fol- 
lowing is a criticism of some of the chief 
pictures :— , 

No. 6.—“ The Plague.” By Surrie Justess. 
Study of a motorist. Prevailing colour, black. 
The artist shows great facility in drawing 
conclusions, but appears to find some difficulty 
in distinguishing black from white. 

No. 8.— Speed.” By Fourhors. Repre- 
sents a light car doing sixty miles an hour 
with four people up. A highly-coloured 
picture; would be more convincing if not 
quite so tall. 

No. 9.— Moting.” By D’Istricht Coun- 
sella. This picture is spoiled by the artist’s 
narrow view of his subject. Slightly com- 
mended by the “hanging” committee, but 
they would like to see the motorist well 
executed. 

No. 12.—‘ Toll for the Brave,” or, “ Ill- 
gotten Gains.” By J-s-ph T-yl-r. View ot 
Maidenhead Bridge with car drawn up at the 
gate. The_picture suggests plenty of action 
(with verdict for the plaintiff, let us hope). 
View spoiled by the gate in the foreground, 
but this is to be painted out. 

No. 13.—“ The Motor Problem.” By 
A. Constable. The artist’s work is rather 
dirty. He would do well to be less subtle 
and more direct in his method. The influ- 
ence of his teacher, Surrie Justess, is plainly 
evident. 

No. 20.—“ Trifles.” By H. Edge Clipp. 
The work is strewn with bad points. A free 
use of the brush might remove some of them. 
It is hard to say anything (that is printable 
about it. 


MR. H. E. MOSS, ON 


HIS 12 H.P. DAIMLER CAR 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


MISS MARION DRAUGHN AS THE FAIRY IN 


The fairy adopts different disguises. 


conventional fairy with the wand at the bottom of the river among the water babies. 
looking at him through her glasses reads him a little lecture 


Two Fairy. Plays at. Terry’s.—7he 
Little Un-Fairy Princess had enough life in 
it to stand being moved from the Shaftesbury, 
which was needed by Miss Julia Neilson, to 
the Terry’s, where Miss Beatrice Terry (who 
is, of course, no relation of the owner of the 
theatre) resumes her part of Sarah Crewe. 
Since the first performance Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has altered her play to the extent of 
getting rid of some of its sadness. It is now 
preceded by /6 and Little Christina as 
originally presented by Mr. Martin Harvey. 
Personally I prefer the musical version as 
given at the Savoy. The child, Ib, is now 
played by Philip Tonge, a promising little 
scion of the famous acting house of Compton. 
He is excellent, but I do not quite care for the 
Little Christina of Miss Middleton. Miss 
Daisy Thimm replaces Miss Ferrar as one of 
the schoolgirls in Mrs. Burnett’s piece, and 
plays the grown-up Christina in Mr. Basil 
Hood’s adaptation of Hans Andersen’s story. 


An Elizabethan Tonic.—I know people 
who never go to the theatre without a con- 
science, but I believe that full development 
comes from seeing a good play, hearing a 
good piece of music, and reading at least a 
good book once a week. The Merry Wives 
of Windsor which Mr. Tree has produced at 
His Majesty’s is in particular a most excel- 
lent tonic in times and weather like the 
present, when we all seem to get nerves. Its 
frankness, its simplicity, its rough humour, 
are very exhilarating. Mrs. Tree has not 
Mrs. Kendal’s delicate art which knows every 
nook and crannie of the stage, but she presents 
Mrs. Ford with zest. Mr. Tree’s Falstaff is 
as good as ever. 


“WATER BABIES” 


First of all she appears to Tom, the chimney sweep, as an Irish girl and bids him be of good cheer. 
When Tom steals the sweets she appears before him as an old 


The Savoy Prima Donna.—The event of 
the week has been the production of the new 
opera at the Savoy, to which I refer else- 
where. Meantime | give some new particulars 
about Miss Louie Pounds, who has proved a 
valuable addition to the Savoy company as 
her brother, Courtice, did years before her. 
Miss Pounds was only a schoolgirl when 
she decided to accept an opportunity to go on 
the stage. Two of her sisters were already 
there, and another being about to join one of 
Mr. Edwardes’s companies she—the youngest 
of the four—resolved to follow. 


Biograph 
ONE OF THE SCHOOLGIRLS 


In A Little Un-Fatry Princess 
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Ellis & Watery 
AT THE GARRICK 


Then we find her as the 
woman, and 


A Gaiety Girl.—At first she had no idea 
of ever succeeding to a singing part, for her 
voice was of the only average schoolgirl range 
and quality. She was cast, however, by 
Mr. Edwardes for one of the society ladies in 
A Gaiety Girl, and as such made her did 
in that piece on its production at the Prince of 
Wales’s in 1895. Thus her schooldays were 
cut short, and the study of French which she 
had been about to pursue at Brussels was 
somewhat regretfully abandoned for the 
attractions of the playhouse, which have ever 
since hild her and perhaps fascinated her 
increasingly, 


Miss Pounds Gains Experience.—A little 
experience of the theatre was taken advantage 
of by Miss Pounds, and on the production of 
An Artist’s Model on February 2, 1896, she 
figured in the cast as Mary Cripps and took 
partin a trio. She went with that musical 
comedy to America for a three months tour, 
and on her return to London again joined 
Mr. Edwardes, in whose management she 
remained until he released her to play the 
part of Dorothy Travers in Basil Hood's 
The French Maid at the Prince of Wales’s. 


In Mr. Hood’s Plays.—Her next appear- 
ance was made as Prince Rolla in Her Royal 
Highness at the Vaudeville, after which she 
went to the Crystal Palace as principal girl in 
a revue entitled Whitaker’s Almanack, Miss 
Violet Cameron playing principal boy. One 
day whilst there Sir Arthur Sullivan came 
down to see if she would be suitable for a 
part in the opera that he was then completing, 
with the result that she went to the Savoy 
and appeared in Zhe Rose of Persia. 


PHE, TALE ER 


Biograph 
MISS NINA BOUCICAULT 


Who will appear in The Light that Failed 


At the Savoy.—In. all the pro- 
ductions and revivals at the Savoy 
since Zhe Rose of Persia Miss 
Pounds has taken part, never—ex- 
cept when suffering from severe 
cold in the early part of January this 
year—missing a single performance. 
In The Emerald Isle she was 
Molly O’Grady, Christina in /6 and 
Little Christina, and Jill-all-Alone 
in Merrie England. Not only for 
artistic reasons but on sentimental 


grounds. she likes A Princess of 
Kensington, for Miss Pounds was 


born in Kensington and makes her 
home there now, where, if music is 
her work, reading and sewing are 
two of the favourite occupations of 
her leisure hours. The gift of singing 
possessed by Miss Pounds and _ her 
brother, Mr. Courtice Pounds, was 
probably inherited from their mother, 
who used to appear on the concert 
platform. 


A Louie for an Oliver.—I have 
in mind another Louie, Miss Freear 
to wit. I hesitate always to intervene 
between two contracting parties, ’ but 
I feel bound to call attention to the 
letter which she has addressed to me 
explaining her absence from certain 
charitable performances. Her mana- 
ger, Mr. Frank Curzon, has withheld 
his permission. Miss Freear says :— 

While not wishing to attribute any unworthy 
motive to Mr. Curzon or the syndicate that he 
Tepresents, it is perhaps worthy of note that 
permission to appear for charitable entertain- 
ments was freely granted me until in the exercise 
of my own discretion I decided to decline his 
offer of} an increased salary for the new play 
to follow A Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand. 
Being a woman I feel I am, of course, no match 
for a business man, but I think nevertheless 
that an actress like any other worker has a 


right to select any offer of employment that 
she thinks may suit her best. 


Window & Greve , 
MISS ASHWELL 


As Iago's wife at the Lyric 


“The Light that Failed.’—Although Mr. Forbes 
Robertson is rehearsing Miss Fletcher’s version of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s story, Othello is holding its own, for if it 
does not meet the views of all Shaksperean purists it is 
intensely interesting. I shall be glad, however, to see the 
Kipling play because it will give a chance to Miss Nina 
Boucicault, a most brilliant artist. 


No. 949 


QOMPLIMENTARY, NOT TRANSFERABLE. 


OPERA COVENT oR 
E “as De 
Vv 


LESSEE TOR AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS FRANK RENDLE. 


LADY’S SINGLE TICKET. 


Admit Mess 


St FANCY DRESS BALL ‘ 
EEE 4- fomaany 1903 


With the Compliments of 
FRANK RENDLE and NEIL FORSYTH. 


Dancing at 11 Fancy Dress Indispensable. 


Dear C., 


Just imagine I’ve been to the ball! I hope 
it won't give you a shock. We went first of 
all |to a Hippodrome stall, and then ‘had a 
snack at the Troc. 

We got to the Garden at 12.45 (when you, 
I suppose, were in Nod). I never saw any- 
thing quite so alive, nor costumes that seemed 
half so odd. The vestibule’s big, but it simply 
was packed with people in all sorts of dress. 
One neat little girl like a nigger was blacked ; 
another seemed quite a princess. Though 
some of the pearls may have only been paste, 
some skirts like a pantomime frock, all seemed 
so happy with nothing tight-laced and never 
a thought of the clock. 

We went to the box which is used by the 
Queen when the Nibelung Ring is the rage, 
but never a sign of a stall could be seen, for 
they’ve parqueted the floor to the stage. In- 
stead of Pol Plancon and Eames and the rest 
Dan Godfrey sat, baton in hand, embowered 
in a Japanese sort of a nest, conducting an 
excellent band. 

I borrowed a domino, also a mask, and 
stood on the stage (not the wings), but right 
on the spot where the footlights should bask 
when Calvé or Nordica sings. 

And some of the girls were deliciously lithe ; 
some men didn’t join in the dance, and one in 
especial was Mr. Forsyth, who took in the 
crowd at a glance, Isaw Mr. —— and Harry 
—but there, I’m told I must not give a name. 

We left at a quarter to three and the air 
in Bow Street was chilly and tame, and empty 
the streets, though we met on the way the 
otderlies swishing their hose, and the market- 
iny carts with the cabbaged display and some 
with the delicate rose, 

I woke at eleven feeling awfully well; 
I'll give you more facts when I meet you, 

Youts, 
LT; 


THE LETTERS OF LETTY 
No. 3.—Edited by J. M. B. 


ys % 


__ How to Recite’ Poetry.—Miss Florence Farr has had a 
psaltery made for her by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, and she is 
using it to further her ideas on the chanting of ballads and 
lyrics. She is going to give three recitals at Mrs. Jopling’s 
house (3, Logan Place, Earl’s Court Road) on the afternoons 
of Friday and Tuesday next and February 12. 
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Kirkpatrick | 
MRS. MILLIGAN FOX 


An authority on Irish folk song 


Irish Folk Song.—I should like 
to draw attention to a kindred topic, 
namely, Irish foik song, on which 
Mrs. Milligan Fox lectured the other 
evening at the Irish Literary Society. 
Mrs. Milligan Fox approaches the 
subject well equipped. The historical 
side of Irish folk song she inherits 
from her father, Mr. Seaton Milligan 
of Belfast, a well-known archeologist, 
while she has distinguished herself as 
a composer. Her lecture was chiefly 
concerned with the minstrelsy of 
Ulster. It was musically illustrated 
with voice, harp, and piano by 
Miss May Coleman, Miss O’Connor, 
Miss Kathleen Purcell, Miss Ernes- 
tine MacCormac, Mr. G. Thorp, and 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan. 


Miss Auriol Lee.—Miss Auriol 
Lee, who plays the part of one of 
Huguette’s companions in /f J Were — 
King at the St. James’s Theatre and 
goes to the Avenue for Zhe Adoption 
of Archibald, first appeared on 
the London stage in August, IgoI, 
when she played Lady Golightly 
in a comedietta called Mews- 
paper Nuptials at the Strand. At 
that time she also had to understudy 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan for The Talk 
of the Town at the same theatre, 
and later in the autumn Victorine, 
the smart French assistant, for 
Frocks and Frills, a part that she 
felt particularly well qualified to fill as 
she had been at school for years in 
Belgium, France, and Switzerland, 
and can play a part in French as 
readily as in English. Miss Lee is 
the daughter of a London doctor. 
On her mother’s side she has Spanish 
blood; }her father is the son of a 
Scotsman and a French mother, 


hiograph 


MISS AURIOL LEE 


Who goes to the new farce at the Avenue 
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The Two Sisters in “The Unforeseen” at the Haymarket. 


i homson 


This picture shows the two sisters in the play, The Unforeseen, The elder, Margaret Fielding (Miss Evelyn Millard), is seated, and is about to tell her younger sister, 
Beatrice (Miss Dorothea Bawd), the story of her escapade in Paris with young Traquair, who wanted at first to elope with her but 
shot himself after he learned that he was ruined 
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The Story of a Newly-wedded Pair 


Ellis & Walery 


THE BRIDE (MISS KATE CUTLER) AND THE BRIDEGROOM (MR. LOUIS BRADFIELD) QUARREL 


Norah Chalmers quarrelled with her spouse, Harry Gordon, on the very morning of their wedding because she found that he “ pecked"’ the Girl from Kay's who had 
come in with a hat for the bride 
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In “The Girl from Kay’s” at the Apollo. 


Ellis & Walery 


THEY MAKE IT UP 


In the long run the little cloud upon the sunny sky disappears, and Norah makes it up with her consort at the Savoy Restaurant, where a meeting has been adroitly 
arranged for them 
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St. James’s Hall. — No 
one can hear without regret 
that the shareholders of St. 
James’s Hall have confirmed 
its sale. The St. James’s 
has done most useful work in 
interesting the average man 
in music. The advent of the 
Queen’s Hall and Mr. Henry 
Wood led the public to 
the higher planes of music. 
I think the younger genera- 
tion is far more interested in 
orchestral and classical music. 
But St. James’s was the 
pioneer, and since the days 
of its origin it has seen many 
rivals spring up in its near 
neighbourhood. Meantime 
the Queen’s Hall has passed 
into the hands of the Chap- 
pells, who will possibly run 
their ‘ballad concerts there. 
Boosey has hitherto had that 
monopoly at the Queen’s 
Hall ; Mr. Newman now rents 
the hall on occasions like 
anybody else. 


The Band of the Irish 
Guards.—What would Lon- 
don do without the bands of 
the Brigade of Guards? The 
band of the Irish Guards is 
very young, but it is excellent. 
I wish, however, that it would 
replace its fifes by an Irish 
bagpipe section. Personally 
I dislike a fife band very 
much—it is so inadequate. 
On the other hand the pipers 
of the Scots Guards are 
excellent. Have you ever 
gone into St. James’s Park 
and listened to their drone 
wafted across the lakes ot 
an evening? If you have 
not I should advise you to 
make a pilgrimage there and 
“listen to the band.” 


THE BAND OF THE 


SOME MUSICAL MEMS. 


A YOUNG 


IRISH CONTRALTO—MISS 
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IRISH GUARDS 


Biograph Studio 
ISOBEL BOWERS 
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Ball 


A Ball Band.—Speaking 
of the Guards I would draw 
attention to the way that Lieu- 
tenant Godfrey’s band plays 
dance music at the Covent 
Garden ball. I like to drop 
into the “Garden” if only 
to hear him, for he has 
a splendid orchestra under 
his baton, 


An Irish Contralto.— Miss 
Isobel Bowers, the young Irish 
contralto, who shows promise 
of a bright musical career, has 
just returned from a most 
successful tour with Miss 
Beach Yaw. She possesses 
a voice of remarkable power 
and beautiful quality, and in 
each of her songs the ex- 
cellent powers of expression 
betoken gifts of great in- 
telligence. She has all 
the essentials of a first- 
rate singer and bids fair to 
win for herself a hig’: place. 
She has had the great advan- 
tage of training under Mr. 
Henry Blower, who taught 


_Miss Clara Butt. 


Mr. Newman’s Dates.— 
I wish Mr. Newman every 
success in his new move. 
He has got some very attrac- 
tive dates down during the 
next few weeks, notably on 
Ash Wednesday. There will 
be an extra symphony concert 
in March, when the pro- 
gramme will be mainly 
Wagnerian. What would 
London do without these sym- 
phony concerts and Mr. 
Henry Wood? Our Satur- 
day afternoons would 
indeed become a_ gaunt 
gap with no sort of real 
compensation. 
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A NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE 


n accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers we have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 


double harness with our Acrostic for the future. 


THE TATLER 


COMPETITION. 


The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 


in all will be offered, four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 


11 addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. 


By 


this latter competition we hope to keep alive that. keen interest in books which our last Monogram Competition 


undoubtedly furthered. 


The prizes will be as follows :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by 


Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Mr. Maurice 


FOURTH PRIZE-A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES—Framed Drawings by 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Mr. Percy F. S. 


Competitors are not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 


“ The 


onogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” Solutions will be received any day between March 4 and March 14 inclusive. 


The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their names and addresses legibly on the 


sieet of paper containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. 
crculation is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we dare not again 


We cannot wait for competitors from abroad. 


When our colonial 
keep our 


home competitors waiting so long. This competition began on January 14, Back numbers can always be obtained from the bookstalls, the 
newsagents, or the Publisher, Great New Street, E.C. 


NO. 3.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN PROSE BOOK 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
lurgest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to“ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, #2, answers to the fifth 
acrostic (dated January 28) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
lebruary 9. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Sixth Series) 


WwW A R 
I N D I A 
NUZASEP OH whe TA el 
DieeUaee Ne OF Ate aN 


Pwny 


3. Second son of Bilhah and variously described as the 
nfth or sixth son of Jacob. All spellings accepted. 


4. Murdered by Macbeth in the latter's castle. 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from— 
Alea, Argemone, Ave, Aspidistra, Ashbury, Aston, 
Amman, Anderada, Atronto, Agloomy, Aronaban, Auntie, 
Afflo, Amabelle, Antoo, Amy, Atcho, Arnim, Atta, 
Astwood, Attmar, Atkins, Abraham, Abul, Arshan, 
Astrachan, Afric, Agnon, Astar, Antonio, Aaron, Amsi, 
Aylwards, Alstrumeria, Aar, Aenea, Axminster, Ago, 
Arcifer, Anson, Arpa, Almeria, Ayacanora, Asino, 


Bosmere, Burfran, Barney, Bruno, Blackie, Belle-dame, 
Berth, Booboo, Bunnie-ribbit, Boveen, Bulbul, Benbow, 
Bentrovato, Bleue, Bonacra, Boodle, Buffo, Beppo, 
Biscuit, Backhander, Burman, Bedrock, Balgolf, Bijli, 
Bibury, Bonze, Bones, Buldoo, Boonga, Bigwood, Bohn, 
Beauty, Belle, Benz, Blindgift, Barnby, Barum, 
Cassandra, Canteen, Cass, Cervyn, Candid, Cuthbert, 
Chunar, Cheshire-cat, Chloe, Craig-y-nos, Clan-chattan, 
Charter-party, Carissima, Cherry-cheeks, Cattegat, 
Cheers, Cudwall, Coffi, Carinthia, Carbon, Calcro, 
Cutwater, Cabbalo, Cando, Cicero, Codfish, Comewith, 
Carp, Chromatic, Chiria, Codling, Chippendale, Cornuto, 
Cambria, Carine, Chinchin, Chinka, Chums, Chippie, 
Coomor, Deva, Deborah, Dodie, Dobyn, Dearest, Dingo, 
Dawker, Dray-tob, Dusky, Drummer, Doodles, Dobbin, 
Darnel, Darvel, Dontgo, Derrick, Druid, Durbar, Dank- 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Sixth Series) 


Ruby and bowlike these, or faded deem. 
That straight, tip-tilted, flat or aquiline. 
Whate’er they be, I’m sure less them would seem 
Most incomplete the human face divine. 


. Great seaport, commerce's centre, oh, beware ! 
Lest thy huge docks should lose their commerce 
fair. 


. Not Smith, nor Brown, nor Robinson these tones 
Acclaim ; but him, the great Vitruvian Jones. 


. Mudtown, where fashion reigned in bygone day, 
Second to fog-bound London now must play. 


. The lady talked, and talked night after night. 
A thousand passed away and one more quite. 
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Elioul, Elbury, Eden, Elbouz, Ethelwood, Essz 
Eitel, Epsom, Einuk, Eggsom, Elma, Ellice, Eitak, 
field, Eduam, Evergreen, Edina, Etceteras, Ellart, Ellhay, 
Eblow, Emigrant, Florodora, Farmer, Fiddle, Fetlock, 
Flutter, Figgs, Fascombe, Flossie, Feldohr, Fussie, 
Florentia-bee, Foombe, Flosager, Ferret, Fuzzchat, 
Florence, Fortiter, Greyman, Golo, Gem, Glevum, 
Greeneyes, Gertrude, Golden-girl, Greyeyes, Giengol, 
Guess-aright, Grappler, Glengarry, Guftim, Gallagher, 
Garna, Griffin, Grig, Heath, Haiya, Hopeful, Heb, 
Halfoh, Haytor, Haxor, Hascombe, Hastings, Hovite, 
Hyenna, Herts, Heckle, Hairy-wonder, lolanthe, Ivry, 
Irene, Ignota, Jap, Jacey, Jiguel, Jimson, Jumbo, 
ackjill, Jako, Jinko, Katharaie, Kooc, Keys, Kawker, 
vy, Kascoo, Khyum, Kilton, Keb, Ko, Louzebee, 


Leafrule, Local-demon, Lisa, Lav, Leirum, Lyreb, 
Lud, Loftus, Livery, Lutobs, Leslie, Leets, Mourino, 
Milton, Marand, Martha-nobody, Marston, Mazzer, 


Mina-mie, Max, Manxman, Maimie, Mamouna, Mas- 
cotte, Maxwell, Margot, Misbith, Minorca, Mummer, 
Mignot, Monachus, Magico, Mars, Major, Mia, M.L.H., 
Mysoof, Mabel, Magunota, Micat, Nick, Noreen, Norna, 
Navalong, Nourse, Ninepence, Nirite, Novara, Nimble, 
Nodrog, Nedals, Normanhaugh, Nutcombe, Nicola, 
Nogitdand, Novice, Nibs, Ovinus, Owen, Ooloo, Ownie- 
one, Otway, Ogowe, Olivetami, Ouard, Oubit, Petrarch, 
Pnina, Paris, Perhaps, Park, Penetrator, Prospero, 
Proby, Pax, Polla, Paddy, Porcupine, Primrose, Pinsati, 
Pingpong, Quiz, Queenie, Rita, Ronin, Ronpu, Rir, 
Rukta, Raff, Rake, Ryde, Redlamp, Roy, Reel, Rock- 
away, Rap, Roma, Rover, Saxe, Shamrock, Scribbler, 
Soso, Simplon, Safie, St. Quentin, Saki, Seashore, 
Sandhurst, Sec, Sarnia, She, Sunny-Jim, Square, Sil- 
houette, eet-briar, Schvudze, Sognai, Tween, Trotti- 
wee, Toonie, Tiptilted, Tincan, Topper, Two-cuckoos, 
Tamar, Tublin, Tamlane, Tucubar, Tina, Ternie, Toman, 
Tottie, Tobias-John, Truth, Telstane, Tinker, Tussock, 
Taffy, Troloss, Twins, Umkuzi, Undaunted, Ulysses, 
Usher, Ursula, Unicorn, Ubique, Unclestout, Umslopo, 
Victor, Valentine, Volo, Vinna, Val, Waherne, Wynell, 
Wyst, Whynot, Wyvern, Wheeze, Workitout, Wybith, 
Westwater, We-two, Winifred, Xecx, Yoko, Yellow, 
Ypres, Ydob, Zazel, Zuan, Zuar, Zemzem, Zug, 
Zingari. And one without pseudonym, name, or address- 
Correct answers to No, 1 are credited to Bleue, Gipsy, 
Monachus, Mabel, Rita, Rockaway, She, Yma. 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


eps conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TATLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR: or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THz TatLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
; stalls, or direct from the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publisher: Great | New Street: 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘“ The Tatler.” 


N.B.—We find that a portrait of Miss Janet Achurch, who was meant to be represented by the first pictive fuzzle given in this 
competition, has not been published in THE TaTLer. It has, therefore, been decided that this picture shall not be counted in the 
decision. Some competitors have pointed out that im our issue of December 24 picture LII. was indecipherable in some copies cf 
our paper. On examining the copies in question we find this to have been the case. Consequently, we think it only fair to sta’e 


that the illegible words were ‘‘ 20 cwt.” 4 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answets, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “ The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3, Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” 4“ Lady,” “ Sir,” “ Captain,” “ Mr.,”’ 
“Wits.” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The solistion ie JoHA Hare (on helo in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions, Devonshire, 


LXXVI. LXXVII. LXXVIII. LXXIX. LXXX. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


rs. C. E. Humphry, whose 
portrait I publish here, is 

one of the most successful. of 
She 
more probably 


women journalists. is an 
[rishwoman, or 
Scoto-Irish, as her father was the 
Rev. James Graham of London- 
derry. She was educated in 
Dublin. Her “ Girls’ Gossip” in 
Truth has long been one of the 
most popular features of that 
publication, She has written 
many books on cookery and on 
manners, and, indeed, it is a little 
volume on “ Etiquette » that 
Mr. Grant Richards has just 
published that leads me to give 
her portrait here. 


have received a batch of books 
on etiquette quite lately; 

they are as follows :— 

ETIQUETTE FoR Every Day. 
Humphry (‘‘Madge" of Truth). 
Richards.) 

ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING. 
Mrs. L. Heaton Armstrong. 


By Mrs, 
(Grant 


By 
(John Long.) 


_ Manners anp Tone or Goop Society, Twenty-sixth edition. By a Member 
of the Aristocracy. (F. Warne.) 


ETIQUETTE FOR WoMEN. By One of the Aristocracy. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 
ETIQUETTE FOR MEN. By G.R.M. Devereux. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 


very one of these books has its own merits, but the most ample 
and the most anecdotal is Mrs. Humphry’s Etiguette. I 
never see the word, by the way, without recalling that the 
nickname of “Madame Etiquette,” given by Marie Antoinette to 
Madame de Noailles, was the beginning of all the troubles of that 
unfortunate queen. Mrs. Humphry, however, is one who clearly 
puts no undue emphasis upon these rules of manners; she recog- 
nises, as we all should recognise, that they are very trivial compared 
with the great issues of life. She makes out a good case, however, 
as it seems to me as against those who insist that anything in the 
way of manners cannot be obtained from books—that they must come 
quite naturally from birth, from early education, and training, 


t were, of course, better so; but, on the other hand, there are 
certain idiosyncrasies of custom that are based on long 
practice that I do not think could come intuitively to the gentlest 
spirit thrown headlong into the commercial world at an early age. 
Then, again, there are certain aspects of manners peculiar to one 
country and not to another. The Frenchman, and frequently the 
American, cuts his food up and then eats it with his fork. This is, 
of course, not an English custom, but who shall say it is not in 
equally good taste with the English custom? On the other hand, a 
number of self-made men in England eat cheese with their knives, to 
the terror of their friends. The following quotation, however, from 
Mr. Warne’s book may teach them better :— 
In eating cheese small morsels of the cheese should be placed with the knife on 
small morsels of bread, and the two morsels should be conveyed to the mouth with 
the thumb and finger, the piece of bread being the morsel to hold, as cheese’should not 


be taken up in the fingers ; neither should it be conveyed on the point of the knife to 
the mouth. Eeither of these ways of eating cheese would be in very bad taste. 


gain, one frequently hears men say when they shake hands, 
“Excuse my glove.” This is obviously quite wrong, and one 
of these books very rightly says that a man must not offer to 
apologise when shaking hands with a lady or allude to his gloves 
any way. One should not apologise for what is clearly the nicer 
and pleasanter proceeding. In extremely hot or cold weather it is 
better for your friend to shake a well-gloved than a bare hand. If 
you have had time before entering a drawing-room you should take 
off your glove, but if you are caught unexpectedly it does not 
matter, and in any case do not apologise. 


MRS. C. E. HUMPHRY 
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very one of these books contains 
certain points of interest, as, 

for example, in Mrs. Armstrong’s 
book we are told various celebra- 
tions that may attend married 
folk. I. confess to having heard 
of the silver and golden wedding 
Now I know that 
after one year there may be a 


anniversaries. 


cotton wedding, the second year 
a paper wedding, the third year 
a leather wedding, and so on 
through the wec ding, 
the woollen the tin 
wedding, the crystal wedding, the 
china wedding. After twenty-five 
years comes the silver wedding, 


wooden 
wedding, 


after thirty the pearl wedding, 
after forty years the ruby wedding, 
after fifty the golden wedding, 
and after seventy-five years the 
diamond wedding. 


The Author of ‘‘Etiquette for Every Day” 


Devereux’s book reminds 
us thata watch chain should 


tr 


never be worn with evening dress, 
or atleast no metal chain of any description. This rule holds good with 
either black or white waistcoats. The writer might have gone further 
and said that it is bad taste for a man to exhibit any sign of metal in 
his costume. He may only wear a chain of silk, ribbon, or leather. 


Let him spend the money on decorating his wife or his daughter. 


rs. Humphry’s book makes vivacious reading. She should not, 
however, attribute those exceedingly well-known lines from 
Coventry Patmore’s The Angel in the House entitled “ Unthrift ” 
to Mr. Ruskin. This mistake is doubtless due to the fact that 
Mr. Ruskin quotes them in Sesame and Lilies. She condemns 
the use of the toothpick, but not strongly enough. She explains 
that a man should always put “Mr.” on his card before his 
Christian and surname, but she does not state that there is an 
important exception to this, that is to say, the custom of under- 
graduates at the universities. She tells the story that Lord Marcus 
Beresford was seen walking down Piccadilly with one of his trousers 
turned up and the other not, and that this momentous fact was 
cabled to the American papers, and she gives a hundred other 
amusing examples of what one may do and what one may not. 


N either she nor the other writers, however, hint at some of the most 
common defections from good manners that I have observed. 
A young lady—a stranger to this country—had paid 5s. to stand on 
the pier at Southsea at the time of the naval review of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubile. 
on one of the seats. 


In order to see better she stoodin a vacant place 

Two well-dressed young men pushed her off. 
They were of a type that is perfect in its manners to people in the 
same class but often rude to strangers and particularly to foreigners. 


hen, again, if one travels frequently in a first-class carriage one 

observes that but few of the passengers shut the door. A rule 

of good manners that is of equal importance in every class of carriage 

is—always shut the door if you are the last to leave a carriage in 
which there are other passengers. 


I must remonstrate with Mrs. Humphry in that when she has a 

story to tell about Mrs. Asquith she refers to her as “ the wife 
of the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, once Home Secretary.” In this 
sentence ‘the wife of Mr. Asquith, once Home Secretary,” would 
have been quite sufficient without the addition of his official title. 
This recalls to me the abuse of the word “honourable,” the title 
applied to younger sons of peers below the rank of marquis. This 
title of “honourable” should only be given in official documents and 
on letters. It should never under any circumstances be used 
colloquially. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


prominent member of the R.H.S.F.P. when the team was possessed of a 
really good pack he played an important part in the memorable inter- 
national match of 1893 at Leeds when Scotland beat England /by two. 
dropped goals to nothing. His characteristics were tremendous dash and 
tackling power. He was alsoa very fine dribbler, and though not of great 
weight his speed and endurance fully compensated as he always went to 
the end. Shooting and curling are his principal recreations now, but he is a 
good all-round sportsman, as hard as nails, and as parish minister of 
Kinfauns, Perthshire, is a great favourite. 


Prejudice in Sport.—I wonder if there is any subject where men allow 
themselves to be blinded to the same extent as in the eternal question of 
amateurism and professionalism. The other day I was looking through 
Mr. N. L. Jackson’s book on Association football. In many respects the 
hook is most readable, and where Mr. Jackson confines himself to matters. 
of fact he is always instructive. ‘‘ Who said ‘ atro- 
cities’?” asked the Gladstone terrier in Punch 
many years ago, and Mr, Jackson’s pet atrocity is,, 
of course, professionalism, and where profes- 
sionalism is concerned he seems quite incapable of 
expressing an unbiased opinion. His chapter on 
well-known players is a perfect commentary on the: 
lengths to which a clever man’s prejudice may 


SIR J. T. D. LLEWELYN lead him. 


President of the Welsh R.F.U. Dangerous Comparisons.—In estimating, for 
example, the leading players of the decade between: 
1888 and 1898 he places L. V. Lodge and A. H. 
Harrison before Spencer of Aston Villa and Crab- 
tree, whose style he declares is uncultured and 
who do not show to advantage against first-rate 
forwards. On_ reading 
this one feels tempted to: 
ask if Mr. Jackson has 
ever seen Spencer or 
Crabtree play against 
the pick of Scotland’s 
forwards. In the same 
chapter he _ reckons. 
L. H. Gay to have been 
a finer goalkeeper than 
Doig. Comparisons be- 
tween first-rate players. 
are always invidious,. 
and although Gay was. 
unquestionably a goal- 
keeper of the highest 


Sir John Llewelyn.— 
A Welshman born and 
bred, and Swansea by 
every tie to boot, there 
was something  particu- 
larly happy in the presence 
of Sir J. T. D. Llewelyn 
in his capacity as president 
of the Welsh Rugby Union 
as the representative of 
Wales at the dinner to 
the English fifteen and 
the Canadian players MR. M. NEWSOME 
which followed the inter- President of the English 
national match at Swansea R.F.U. 
recently. The doyen of 
the four presidents, Sir John has seen as much of 
and done as much in sport, perhaps, as any one in 
the four countries. An athlete of many parts himself, 
a cricketer decidedly above the average even for big 
matches in his day, and as keen a sportsman still as 
one could find in a day’s.march, Welsh footballers of 
the Rugger code have shown good judgment in 
placing him at their head. “ Bully for you, Sir John!” 


The English President.—-Mr. Mark Newsome, the 
president of the Rugby Union, the senior of the four 
national administrations, was one of Yorksbire’s best 
three-quarters in the good old days of the early MR. T. THORNHILL 
eighties when Yorkshire was as powerful a factor in President of the Irish 
Rugby Union football as it is in county cricket to-day. R.F.U, 

He helped Dewsbury, the town in which he was born 

and spent all his life, to win the Yorkshire challenge cup in 1880-1, but 
retired prematurely from active football in 1883 in consequence of what 
he considered an unsportsmanlike action in connection with the cup com- 
petition. In face of the many secessions of Yorkshire clubs and players 
from the Rugby Union of late years he has been a stalwart of stalwarts 
in upholding the maintenance of Rugby Union football as an amateur 
sport. His election to the presidency of the Rugby Football Union was 
only a fitting recognition of loyal devotion and hard work in its service. 


The Irish President.—The Dublin Wanderers can claim the president of 
the Irish Union, Mr. T. Thornhill, not only as one of their best workers but 
one of the most enthusiastic supporters of Rugby Union football in Ireland. 


Muscular Christianity.—As one of a good lot of forwards at the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, the Rev. Roger S. Davidson, the president of REV. R. S. DAVIDSON 
the Scottish Rugby Union, showed all the promise of a brilliant future. A President of the Scottish R.F.U. 
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class he would be the first to smile at an 
attempt to place him above the famous 
Sunderland player. For the referee Mr. 
Jackson has the deepest contempt, and is 
clearly of opinion that the golden age of 
football was past when that official was intro- 
duced into the game. One must assume that 
by the same reasoning Mr. Jackson would 
date the downfall of cricket from the day 
when umpires were first employed. 


A Timely Word of Warning. — Mr. 
Jackson stands on different ground altogether 
when he warns amateurs of the dangers they 
incur by their lack of interest in football 
legislation. Amateurism of the best sort never 
had a better friend than Mr. Jackson, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that since his retire- 


fessional element in the selection committee 
for leaving amateurs in the cold when some of 
those charged with the duty of protecting 
the amateur side of football do not even 
think it worth their while to be present at 
the committee meeting when the international 
teams are chosen. 


A Hint to the Critics.—Mr. Fry in the 
Express has been recommending those who 
have been criticising the Corinthians to cease 
from mere destructive criticism and to suggest 
instead some plan for remedying the con- 
ditions which they deplore. Now, with all 
deference to Mr. Fry his remarks savour of 
the pride that apes humility. The one writer 
above all others most capable of correctly 
diagnosing the Corinthian weakness and pre- 


Se 


THE START FOR THE ONE MILE AMATEUR RACE AT LINGAY FEN 


ment old-boy football has been on the wane. 
If those who represent amateurism cannot 
rouse sufficient energy to prevent the govern- 
ment of football passing entirely into the 
hands of those who represent nothing but 
professionalism, and who _ naturally are 
biased in favour of that side of the game 
which they understand the best, they cannot 
reasonably complain that their interests are 
neglected. In last year’s international against 
Scotland, for example, not a single amateur 
was selected. This distribution of honours 
certainly bore no proper proportion to the 
respective merits of amateur and_ professional 
football. But it is not just to blame the pro- 


GETTING INTO CONDITION FOR THE CRICKET 
SEASON 


Tom Hayward skating at Lingay Fen 


scribing efficient medicine is Mr. Fry himself. 
Not one of the writers on sport of the present 
day possesses a tithe of Mr. Fry’s knowledge, 
both practical and theoretic. Moreover, he 
understands as no other man does both the 
professional and amateur aspect of football, 
and has unique facilities for judging how far 
the methods which make professional football 
successful—from the point of view of winning 
matches—are capable of being applied to the 
Corinthians. 


The Billiard Championship.— Although 
neither Harverson nor Bateman has much 
chance of beating Dawson, their challenge 
for the billiard championship has undoubtedly 
given a fillip to that somewhat moribund com- 
petition. If Mitchell could only be persuaded 
to take decent care of himself he would be a 
truly formidable competitor as in addition to 
his unquestionable skill he has nerves of iron, 
and as a match player is certainly Dawson’s 
equal. However, there is no good surmising 
what Mitchell might do. He has let his 
opportunity slip, and younger and less able 
men have left him far behind. 


The New Professionalism.—Few sports- 
men have poss:ssed the moral courage to 
take the step so pluckily made by E. H. D. 
Sewell, son of Colonel Sewell. He was in a 
line regiment in India, where Lord Hawke 
was much impressed by his cricket, and has 
ever since taken the warmest interest in him. 
Coming home and realising that he was not 
in a position to be able to afford to play as 
an amateur Sewell frankly became a_pro- 
fessional. In the Essex pavilion he took up 
the duties vacated by Mr. F. G. Bull, and 
before he was qualified for the county that 
shrewd judge, Mr. O. R. Borradaile, said, 
“ Sewell will either be another Albert Trott or 
nothing.” 
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Over Anxiety.—Last season he hardly ful- 
filled expectations apart from an innings of 
99 against Sussex and a lucky 55 v. Kent. 
A big hitter must have a percentage of 
failures, especially before he is accustomed to 


E. H. D. SEWELL, THE ESSEX CRICKETER 


Who was a candidate recently for the post of 
;secretary to the Leicestershire Cricket Club 


county cricket, but Sewell at present gives the 
impression of spoiling his batting by over 
anxiety at the start. The photo is a new 
one by a clever amateur, Mr. G. J. Barlow. 


The Cricketer’s Friend.—Our old friend 
Wisden is always particularly interesting after 
the Australians have paid us a visit. His 
estimate of the performances of the colonials 
is always dispassionate, and as a rule exceed- 
ingly accurate. Consequently when the sturdy 
little almanack for 1903 came into my hands 
last week the first portion I turned to was that 
devoted to the Australian matches. Wisden 
wisely avoids the delicate task of comparing 
the 1902 team with the best previous combi- 
nation, but he admits that they formed a 
splendid all-round eleven. Their sustained 
success he attributes to three facts—and who 
shall say that he is wrong ?—the captaincy of 
Darling, the batting. of Trumper, and the 
scrupulous care the men took of themselves 
when off the field. On the somewhat un- 
grateful subject of England’s bad luck in the 
test matches he touches very lightly. 


A Matter of Opinion.—I do not know 
that all cricketers will be in agreement with 
Wisden in his statement that only once was the 
team in any way slack—on the Monday follow- 
ing the tremendous finish in the test match 
at Manchester. The impression of most of 
those who saw the game between the Austra- 
lians and the Players at the Oval was cer- 
tainly that the fielding of the visitors was a 
long way below its normal high standard, and 
in some cases was positively slovenly. It is 
always pleasant to find one’s opinions agree- 
ing with those of an able authority, and I was 
glad to read that Wisden considers that Hay- 
ward’s slowness in the field should have dis- 
qualified him for a place in the test matches 
—a view expressed many months ago in the 
columns of THE TATLER. Our old friend 
remarks that it seems fated that the three 
great Yorkshire bowlers should not be in form 
in the same season, and is inclined to think 
that, well as Rhodes bowled last summer, he 
hardly realised what was expected of him in 
such a wet season. Remembering what a 
dusting Mr. MacLaren got at the hands of 
“Old Ebor” for mildly suggesting that the 
Yorkshire cricket team of 1902 was not the 
greatest the county has yet produced I am 
afraid that for his criticism of Rhodes Wisden 
may find himself dubbed a traitor, a pro- 
Lancastrian, or Something equally vile. 
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Wedding Garments.—Miss Molly Darell, 
who by the time this appears in print will be 
Lady Kinnoull, is the fortunate possessor of 
some of the prettiest trousseau frocks | have 
seen this season. The wedding gown is quite 
a picture in itself made of white net over satin, 
the former embroidered in the most exquisite 
design of sprays of white lilac composed of 
tiny layers of découpé velvet about the size of 
sequins massed together with a diamond dew- 
drop in the heart of 
each flower, the leaves 


a, 


<> 


a shade of brown faced cloth that was 
balanced between wzarrvon and sable and yet 
was neither the one nor the other. It was 
inlet with thick ivory guipure over brown 
chiffon, and there was a border of sable 
running all round the bottom of the skirt, 
which was further adorned at the point, where 
it fastened with tiny flower motifs in brown 
chenille. A wide collar of brown sable and 
a vest of spotted cream net and guipure with 


being embroidered in 
silks in the tenderest 
shaded greens. It was 
inset with lines of white 
pailletté Chantilly 
and the elbow sleeves | 
were a mélange of net | 
and lace, while the 
train was carried out 
in white and_ silver 
brocade—handsome 
enough to ‘stand 
alone” as our grand- 
mothers used to say— 
having a dluet 
design straggling 
over it. The 
bridesmaids’ 
dresses were 
fashioned with 
“three - decker” 
skirts of ‘écru 
indented” Alen- 
gon lace over 
white silk, with 
little coatees—that 
looked like 
diminutive boleros 
in front, and 
developed into 
Directoire coats 
behind with two 
immensely long 
coat tails spring- 
ing from the 
seams—of cerise- 
coloured velvet, 
the soft silk cein- 
ture to match 
being brought 
from either side of 
the tails and 
caught with big 
paste _ buttons, 
The coats were of 
slashed up each 
side and. laced 
with tasselled silk 
cords —a__very 
fashionable genre by the way—and were sup- 
plemented with deep vandyked collars of 
guipure, the elbow sleeves being finished with 


iron-grey 


velvet. 


turned-back cuffs and deep lace ruffles, and’ 


the tiny bridesmaids’ dresses were the most 
fascinating modification of those of their elders. 


A Charming Trousseau. — The bride’s 
gz 
“‘ soing-away ” costume was a study in brown— 


cloth with 
adorned with trelliswork of black ribbon 
Hat of white tulle. 
of white fox 


TWO PRETTY SKATING GOWNS 


triple = skirt 


Boa and muff bronze- green 


twists and bows of brown velvet and “ fussy ” 
silk grelots completed the scheme, while there 
was a huge “grannie” muff of sable, velvet, 
and Alencon lace to “go” with it. The 
trousseau comprised a black point d’esprit net 
with a bold design of black velvet outlined 
with sequins, and the uncompromising black- 
ness of the gown was brightened by a bunch 
of wax-petalled white gardenias with their 
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‘MY LADY’S MIRROR: 


Of reseda cloth adorned with woollen embroi- 
dery and copper thread with cape-collar of 
velvet trimmed with 
Picture hat to match 
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glossy green leaves on one side of the décol- 
letage. Another evening gown was carried 
out in ivory chiffon gathered and tucked and 
adorned with bunches of the new shaded lace 
flowers in soft tones of primrose, mauve, 
pink, and blue, tied with three-looped bows 
of chiffon, a soft twist of lily-leaf green ribbon 
being introduced into the front of the corsage. 


Presents and Hobbies.—And speaking 
of brides, the tide of 
wedding present-giving 
seems to have turned 
from coffee and tea 
services to lace and 
furniture nowadays, 
and the former espe- 
cially appears to be the 
| gift most coveted by 
| the fair recipient. I 
| know a bride who has 
| received no fewer than 
| twenty pieces of lace, 
| including the most 
exquisite long lace 
écharpes, shawl- 
pointed at the back, 
which she will wear for 
all they are worth and 
to the envy of all her — 
less-favoured _ sisters 
this season. Not to 
possess a lace scarf to 
accompany our sum- 
mer frocks will be 
a grave omission 
on the part of 
any woman 
which Madame la 
Mode will find it 
hard to pardon, 
and they will, of 


course, be ex- 
ploited after the 
fashion of the 
lady of 1830, 
dropping to the 


waist behind and 
gathered over the 
arms. For weare 
still tobe “1830” 
this summer if” 
not quite so per- 
sistently as we 
have been of late, 
although what 
with the princesse 
gown, which looks 
as though it has 
come to stay, and 
which certainly 
belongs to a much later period, and was the 
rage somewhere about 1878, it appears 
we shall be not a little mixed as regards 
our toilettes. But to return to wedding 
presents. The ‘‘cameo craze” of which I 
spoke last week is having its result in such 
important offerings as well, and happy will be 
the bride who can add to her supply by one 
or two handsome gifts in this line. 


‘sable. 
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New Use for Cameos.—The question we 
are asking is whether the old-fashioned 
mountings and settings will remain in favour 
or whether we shall be put to the expense of 
having our treasured relics brought up to date. 
I hear of a member of my sex, who 
during the past ten or fifteen years has been 
assiduously making a collection of cameos 
and owns a really handsome supply, who is 
having a whole set of buttons made and is 
designing a special gown for summer wear in 
order to display them. What the gown is 
exactly I do not know, my informant not 
being sufficiently in her inmost secrets, 
but I believe that a soft pigeon-brown 
taffetas verging on café au /ait, made in 
the early Victorian genre, with generous 
trimming of silk fringe and old lace, is to 
form the basis of the scheme. What- 
ever the gown may be the fact of such a 
treasured possession as a dozen and a half 
of cameo buttons of antique date will 
make her an object of the deepest interest 
to her fellow women. 


The Latest Craze.—A curious hobby 
which seems to have affected more than 
one person of late is the collection of 
potted meat covers of a special brand 
made and sold by a certain firm in the 
forties, and representing a kind of 
transfer design on china. One lady 
has an interesting assortment of these 
covers neatly framed and decorating 
the walls alongside the staircase. 
The search for originality carries us 
very far nowadays, and no doubt the 
worthy maker of potted condiments 
would be immensely flattered could 
he have known that the top of his 
pictorial pots would eventually fetch 
‘no less than £1 at a well-known 
house in London and be displayed 
in company with priceless Empire 
fans, jewelled snuff boxes, and trea- 
sures in uncut stones behind the 
glass doors of a hundred-guinea 
Sheraton cabinet. Such glory has 
come too late, alas, to affect the sale 
of the meats, but fame is a very 
woman and gives no excuse and no 
explanation for the most startling of 
her vagaries, 


On the Céte d’Azur.—Riviera 
frocks and costumes represent the only 
style of garments in any way worth 
speaking of just now, and all the 
ingenuity of the couturiéres seems 
to be employed in evolving beautiful 
creations for those fortunate ones 
who have departed to the Céte d’Azur 
in search of the sun. In my child- 
hood’s days there was a game which 
enjoyed a succes fou among the 
nursery folk, in which, no matter what 
eloquent efforts were made as induce- 
ments, one rigorously avoided men- 
tioning the words :— 

Yes, no, nay, 
Black, white, or grey. 

Nowadays, however, the three last words seem 
for ever on our lips, and the smartest costumes 
are those carried out in one or other of them. 
Black for the demi-toilette and white for the 
walking costume seem to be a kind of un- 
written law anent Riviera dresses, and I have 
seen quite half-a-dozen smart white serge and 
white cloth costumes “ going south” within 
the last week. One was of dead-white cloth 
stitched in red, pouching over a deep shaped 
ceinture of its own material and made without 
any collar but with a trimming of several 
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rows of the very narrowest cardinal-red braid, 
the coat being fastened across with a great 
bunch of red silk balls and “ dangles,” attached 
by cords to a second bunch half-way down 
and repeated a third time on the ceinture. 
It all goes to prove conclusively that the cult 
of the tassel is by no means played out, and 
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pleated materials. In this instance it pre- 
vents that appearance of “ bunchiness ” which 
a gown of this style is apt to have unless very 
carefully manipulated and gives a pretty 
trimness to the figure. 


Important to All.—I have heard a great 
deal lately about the merits of Capsicum 
Vaseline, manufactured by the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 17, State Street, 
New York, and 42, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
in connection with the epidemic of colds 
which seem to have been attacking every 
second person one knows. If you hear of 
a thing once it often happens that it 
crops up again and again on the same day, 
and no fewer than three sufferers 1 saw 
yesterday were loud in praise of the relief 
they had had through Capsicum Vaseline, 
which is really a substitute for a mustard 
or other kind of plaster, consisting solely 
of capsicum or red pepper absorbed 
directly from the plantin vaseline. Rubbed 
on the affected parts it has really won- 
derfully curative and pain-allaying proper- 
ties and has the merit of not blistering 
the skin in the least. And speaking of 
vaseline preparations, I should like to 
mention the vaseline hair tonic, which 
although by no means a new preparation 
is so excellent for promoting the growth of 
the hair that I plead no excuse for remind- 
ing you of it. It possesses no animal 
matter, and consequently will keep sweet 
and fresh for any length of time. It is 
delightfully perfumed besides, being sold 
in bottles for the absolutely 
nominal sum of ts. per bottle 
and upwards. You will find 
it not only -a capital tonic 
but a certain cure for diseases 
of the scalp and dandruff. 
Sufferers from rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, and kindred 
ills have derived an immense 
amount of benefit 
from the use of 
this firm’s cam- 
phorated vaseline, 
sold in tubes at 
1s. 13d., and for 


A USEFUL TEA GOWN 


Of cream delaine trimmed with guipure, front of cream gaze de soie, and scarf 


of orange chiffon 


not a gown with any pretension to smartness 
but is still “‘aquiver” with all the many and 
various ‘ bell-pull ” decorations so dear to our 
hearts at present. The hip-yoke, a trifle 
narrower than heretofore and often cut into 
tabs back and front, is employed more than 
ever, and is naturally the favourite style for 
those of my sex who are inclined to emdon- 
point and to whom any extra fulness over the 
hips in the form of deep pleats or close 
gauging is undesirable. It is, besides, used a 
good deal with the evening gowns of accordion- 
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the complexion nothing could be better than the 
vaseline cold cream, which wages war against 
any skin irritation and keeps the face smooth 
and soft, the price being 8d, to 2s. 6d. 
DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


The Warwickshire has a famous history, in which the names of 
the great John Warde and the well-known Mr. Corbet stand out. 
Mr. Corbet held the mastership for twenty seasons—from 1791 to 
1812—and was, perhaps, the most popular master of hounds that ever 
hunted the county. He was followed by Lord Middleton, who held 
the reins for ten seasons. The next famous name in connection 
with the hunt is that of Mr. Barnard, grandfather of the present Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, who took over the hounds in 1839 and ruled 
for seventeen years. The name of the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, who died on board the P. and O. 
steamer Awstralia and was buried at sea on Decem- 
ber 19 last, will long be connected with the history 
of the Warwickshire. For twenty years he hunted the 
pack, which he brought to a high state of perfection. 
He was equally famous as a huntsman as a master, and 
for many years carried the horn himself. He handed 
over the reins of office in 1900 to his son, Richard 
Greville Verney, the present Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
to whose career reference was made in THE TATLER of 
January 14. 
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The Warwickshire Country.—The Warwickshire 
hunt four days a week, and in the time of the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke frequently five days a_ week. 
There are few countries in which the grand old sport- 
ing spirit has been better maintained than Warwick- 
shire. The country hunted over is variable. There is 
a fair amount of grass, a good deal of timber, and some 
stiff hedges to negotiate. The adjacent towns for the 
hunt are Leamington, Warwick, and Banbury. Lea- 
mington is a great fox-hunting centre and has been so 
for many years. It is not only for the Warwickshire 
that it is handy. The Pytchley, the Quorn, and the 
Atherstone may all be reached from it. In the thirties of the last 
century Leamington was a serious rival to Melton Mowbray as a 
sporting centre as, in addition to hunting, it was a great place for 
steeplechasing. The country around Leamington itself is not 
particularly good. The Warwickshire also includes in its district 
Stratford-on-Avon, which besides its association with Skakspere is 
conveniently close to the kennels of the hunt, which are settled 
at Kineton. 


A Race for Life.—A very dramatic incident took place recently 
during a run of the Carmarthenshire Hounds, when the master had 
a very narrow escape from death. The fox, hard pressed by the 
hounds, entered a railway tunnel, and before they could be stopped 
the whole pack. dashed in after him. Mr. Harries, the master, 
realised their danger, and without a moment’s hesitation galloped 
into the tunnel to try and whip them off. He had got some little 
distance into the tunnel when suddenly he heard the dread roar of 
an approaching train which was thundering along at terrific speed. 
The head-lights of the engine glared at him. It now became a 


veritable race for life. Mr. Harries clapped spurs to his horse. On 
and on they rode at breakneck speed through the black tunnel with 
the train thundering behind in the hot pursuit and gradually 
diminishing the distance between them. Luckily the engine-driver 


‘caught a view of the flying horse and its rider against the 


sky-line at the mouth of the tunnel and he slackened speed. 
Mr. Harries and his horse »were saved. The fox and hounds 
also escaped unhurt. 


THE MASTER OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HOUNDS, LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


A Hunting Story.—The following story hails from Buckingham- 
shire and concerns a certain hunt in the county. Foxes are rather 
scarce, and the followers of the hunt in question have not unfre- 
quently to content themselves with a blank day. On one occasion, 
however, they early got on the trail of a fine vigorous fox who promised 
thema grand run. What was their annoyance and indignation, then, 
to find themselves after a few minutes pulled up in a meadow belonging 
to the local baker by a high gate which was securely locked by a pad- 
lock. ‘‘Open that gate !” shouted the master. “ You'll ’ave to jump 
it,” replied the baker. ‘ Nonsense, man, it would be dangerous to 
try it; you must open it.” ‘Them fellows on the other side,” ex- 
plained the baker, “are our St. John’s Ambulance class, and that 
gate is meant to be dangerous. They ’aven’t ’ad any practice now 
for six months or more. We’ve found you a fox, and now we 
expect you to find us one or two accidents. Do try it, gents,” he 
went on appealingly. Why, bless me, it’s a fox you’re after, ain’t 
it? Anyone’d think you was playin’ ’unt the slipper or ping-pong. 
Gates is meant to be jumped.” What the master said and thought 
are unprintable. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE FOXHOUNDS-A BIG FIELD 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, February 10 
Ticket Days, January 28 and February 11 
Settling Days, January 29 and February 12 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The fact that there was no reduction in the Bank rate on Thurs- 
day created no surprise amongst well-informed people, though it 
disappointed a few weak bulls. The directors will reduce it doubt- 
less before long in preparation for the £35,000,000 Transvaal loan 
guaranteed by England, which it is said* will be issued in March, 
but it would hardly have been politic to reduce it last week. The 
Return was a strong one, showing that the reserve had increased 
by £1,723,757 to £23,334,826, or* more than 46 per cent. of the 
liabilities. It would almost have justified a reduction had there 
been any special motive, and, if a further strengthening of the position 
is indicated to-morrow, the reduction may come. 


The markets were very firm during the early part of last week, 
but there was not much business doing, the universal cry being, 
“When ave the public coming in ?” . 

Probably the public would ‘ come 
in” much faster if the operators did 
not make such a deuce of a clutter 
about wanting them. Even Alexander 
Pope’s lamb, which—according to that 
eminent authority on abattoir experi- 
ences—“ licks the hand just raised to 
shed his blood,” would probably develop 
some reluctance to enter the shambles, 
if the butcher made too much noise 
over sharpening his knife. 


Home Rails.—Before my readers 
see these lines they will have read so 
many comments on the railway reports 
in the aggregate and in the particular, 
that I shall spare them another argu- 
mentative disquisition, merely pointing 
out which lines seem to me most worth 
buying and a few general reasons for 
my opinion that English rails as a 
whole are likely to see higher prices 
as the year advances. 


The Best Stocks to Buy.—(r1) - 
The London and North-Western, 
because it is still thirty points below its 
old level and is well situated to get the 
advantage of allimprovements in trade. 

(2) The Great Western, because it 
is still about thirty-five points below its 
old level and serves districts which are 
constantly improving. 


MR. 


(3) The Great Eastern, because its report indicates that, although 
its traffics during the last half-year were prejudicially affected by the 
wet summer and other causes, it was able to maintain its dividend 
and replace £10,000 of the sum taken from the contingency fund in 
the first half of rgor, carrying forward £18,600 more than last time, 
even after providing £35,600 for the dividend on 41,500,000 
additional ordinary stock. By a reduction of 142,773 train mileage 
and other economies this line has got down its ratio of expenses 
from 59°51 to 59:03. The question is whether its small traffic 
increase (£52,040) as compared with its rivals is-in any way due to 
this reduction in train mileage. 

(4) The Brighton, because of the increase of £59,098 in gross 
revenue as against only £14,000 extra expenses, the increased 
dividend—7# against 7 last year—and the fact that the directors 
‘indicate that they are introducing more powerful engines and better 
carriages. 


General Grounds for Improvement.—Trade is sound and seems 
likely to improve in most branches. The Transvaal is to be allowed 
to borrow £35,000,000 on the credit of the mother country and will, 
of course, spend most of it “ like a gentleman” in the workshops of 

he Power that has “backed her bills.” Recent Board of Trade 


G. A. TOUCH 


Chairman of the Trustees and Executors Corporation 
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returns indicate large purchases of raw materials for the textile 
industries, and, whatever may be the prospects of the trade in the 
distant future coal and iron look like continuing busy this year. All 
this ought to mean a continuance of the good traffics of the last six 
months. 


My Illustration.—In my illustration this week all City men will 
recognise the well-known features of Mr. George Augustus Touch, 
one of the ablest and most popular of the younger generation of 
rising City financiers. A Scotsman, the son of a ‘Scots banker, 
he was, as it were, born into finance, and though still on the green 
side of middle life he has already achieved for himself a position in 
the City unique for so young a man. As chairman of the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation he is expected to 
restore that institution to much of its old prosperity without exposing 
it to the risks of its stormy youth. As director of the Ivanhoe Gold 
Corporation he does not hesitate to face the difficulties of a mining 
director with a reputation to lose, and it is an open secret that in 
practical finance the able chairman of that company rests with 
confidence on Mr. Touch’s judgment. Mr. Touch has been trained 
in a good school and never hesitates to acknowledge his obligations 
to Mr. Alexander Young, the chairman under whom he serves on 
the board of one of the strongest trusts in London and who preceded 
him in the chair of the Trustees and Executors Corporation. 
Mr. Touch served with distinction on 
the committee of the Welsbach Incan- 
descent Gaslight Company, and though 
unfortunately for the shareholders his 
other heavy engagements made it 
impossible for him to accept a seat on 
the new board there can be no doubt 
in the minds of all City men that if 
the company ever succeeds in producing 
a scheme sufficiently acceptable to all 
classes of shareholders it will be largely 
due to the financial ability of Mr. Touch. 


Kaffirs.—The surprise and almost 
indignation (to which we refer above) 
manifested by members of the Stock 
Exchange, and especially members of 
the Kaffir circus, at the reluctance of 
the public to ‘come in” and buy the 
stocks accumulated for their consump- 
tion remind me of what I said as long 
ago as November 26 last, when the 
Kaffir magnates were all attributing 
the forlorn condition of the market to 
the uncertainty about the taxation pro- 
posals of the Government :— 


Personally I attribute the prevailing reluctance 
- of the public to speculate in Kaffirs not so much 
to the fear of taxation, about which the magnates 
wax eloquent, as to fear of some of the magnates 
themselves. Whence have come the by no 
means modest profits disclosed in recent balance 
sheets? Not apparently from banket reefs— 
main or otherwise—but rather from the scientific 
way in which certain big houses during the last 
year or two have emptied the pockets of unwary 
punters. There is no fun in playing ‘ poker" 
with a man who sees both hands and himself shuffles the pack and always deals ! 


The truth of my diagnosis of the seat of the mischief is now 
recognised. The taxation scare is dissipated—is settled on terms 
arranged by the magnates themselves—and yet the public will not 
“come in.” 

In commenting last week on the fact that ‘the investor in the 
country keeps steadfastly aloof from the game” a well-known con- 
temporary expressed the opinion that it was due to the attitude of 
the big houses, adding :— 


It has answered their purpose, and paid them much better, to hoist prices for a 
couple of days on some favourable cable, and then to allow them to slide away again. 


This was exactly my contention last November. 


Kaffir Kraal Purification.—I am glad to see that other respectable 
papers are joining THE TATLFER in its protest against prospectusless 
companies. On the 7th inst. I wrote :— 


My third and most emphatic piece of advice is: Be very, very backward about 
putting money into new companies brought out without prostectuses. The 
simplest plan with those who have “fishy '' concerns to float is not to have a pro- 
spectus at all—just put it on the market with the assistance of a paid jobber and two or 
three paid brokers, run it on the tape, and get a few paid-for “‘ pars’’ into the papers 
that are not too particular, and— there you are. 


On the 2oth inst. (under the above heading) Mr. Charles Duguid, 
writing in the Wor/d about Mr. Carl Hanau’s suggestion “ to purify 


THE): LFATLER 


the South African market” by ‘‘ the immediate formation of a South 
African Investors’ Vigilance Association,” says :— 


The “ World’s " Remarks.—While the many obvious difficulties are being over- 
come Mr. Carl Hanau and the financial houses in South Africa—who, he says, would'give 
their heartiest support to the scheme of purification—may do a very great deal towards 
stopping the unsatisfactory and unsound schemes by adopting a more simple expedient. 
It is far less heroic than the formation of an almost impossible South African Investors’ 
Vigilance Association—the expedient being merely to discourage the present practice 
of selling shares without the issue of prospectuses. Mr. Carl Hanau'’s idea is, as just 
stated, that the proposed association’s experts should report on the properties which 
become the subject of appeals for capital. He must be aware that most of the pro- 
moters of these undesirable schemes of the South African market never appeal for 
capital at all. To do that they would have to issue a proper prospectus, so instead of 
appealing for capital they issue their shares to members of the Stock Exchange, who 
sell them to the public—it might almost be said that they palm them off upon the 
public. If any kind of appeal for capital is made at all it is in the form of an indirect 
puff which the promoters insert in some corrupt financial paper, paying at the rate of 
about £120 a column for the privilege. . 


Westralians.—Those who bought Ivanhoes on my note about 
“this really great mine” on December 3 (when they were under 7) 
are now asking me whether they ought not to sell out at their 
present price of a fraction over 9. Those who could not face 
a loss with equanimity should certainly do so. It is questionable 
whether they ought to buy mines at all. Others will probably do no 
harm if they “let their profits run on” forthe present. The accounts 
from the mine continue good and the Western Australian market 
looks healthier all round, though the market does not much relish 
the proposed amalgamation—or reshuffling of the cards. 


Lady Lochs.—One of the latest tips for a cheap gamble in this 
market is ‘‘ Lady Loch.” Itis not wy tip. Having lost money in some 
of her ladyship’s previous incarnations I am naturally predisposed to 
lose a little more now, but I am not at all disposed to put my readers 
into it—or in fact into azy mining gamble—but I ani quite willing 
to tell my readers what little I know and then leave them to judge 
for themselves. It is a Coolgardie proposition and was originally 
floated in 1894 with twelve acres and a capital of £70,000 in £1 
shares. In 1897 it was reconstructed and amalgamated with the 
Forrest King of Coolgardie with seventy-three acres and a capital 
of £120,000 in Ios, shares, and last July it was reconstructed a second 
time with a capital of only £75,000 in 5s. shares. Now the tipsters 
aver that the present shareholders are going to pick up the money 
the other fellows dropped in the company’s previous states of 
existence. 


The Mine Manager’s Report published last week shows (they 
declare) that the company has now proved a pretty good lot of ore 
that will go an ounce to the ton and that there is life in Coolgardie 
yet. If there is, the water scheme ought to enable mines in that 
district to make a profit on stone running at less than an ounce. 
Cynics in the House scoff at all these*tales but buy the shares 
because (they say) a rich Anglo-French company located not 1,000 
miles from Moorgate Street, and which has recently figured in an 
interesting litigation, has secured a big parcel of shares and will 
“make ’em go.” The tipsters do not deny this story, but declare 
that the Anglo-French concern made plenty of inquiry and know a 
thing or two. The shares can still be bought at about 3s. each, so 
there is plenty of room for a rise in all conscience. 


Copper.—Messrs. H. B. Barnard and Sons in their report pub- 
lished last week declare that America holds the enormous stock of 
about 125,000 tons—the largest stock ever carried since the Secretan 
smash, If these figures are anywhere near the truth they go far to 
justify my remarks on the 3rd ult. on the published copper statistics 
and ‘the three degrees of mendacity.” At that time the visible 
supply was alleged to be only 16,600 tons. 

Naturally Messrs. Barnard prophesy a further fall in the price of 
the metal. If it comes off, it will be a bad thing for copper “ bulls” 
and the makers of tubes and other copper goods, but it will be 
good fur shipbuilders and many other trades. Copper is such an 
invaluable metal in electrical and other engineering work that it 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance to the industries 
of the world of an abundant supply of cheap copper. As regards 
copper mining shares, they are all, of course, dull. People will not 
buy in the present state of uncertainty. On the other hand, holders 
do not seem inclined to sell. As they point out, “How do we know 
whether the information obtained by Messrs. Barnard is accurate or 
inaccurate ?” 


North Mount Lyell.—Meanwhile I hear that Mr. Rich, the 
expert sent out by the new board to report on the North Mount 
Lyell, has arrived at the mine with Mr. Angus, one of the new 
directors. 


Copper King.—It is a far cry from Tasmania to Fresno, but the 
latest tip in the copper market is the Copper King, “ which was dead 
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It is said that the shares now selling at 3s. 6d. 
“Le Roi est 


and is alive again.” 
each are going back to their old figures of £2 odd. 
mort. Vive le Roi!” 


REVIEWS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR BooK. (Thomas Skinner. 
31s. 6d.)—It is a pity that this useful book is following in the path 
of its predecessor and is being spoiled by success. It is getting un- 
wieldy. Advertisements are swarming everywhere even to the 
extent of appearing on the same page as the text (see pp. 797, 1036, 
and 1898). There is now an opening for a good rival published 
twice a year instead of once, say in March and September. Not 
only is there a want of compression but a certain amount of care- 
lessness is creeping into the compilation. No less than fifty com- 
panies, including the Great Shipping Combine (with a capital equal 
to £24,000,000 sterling), which created so much excitement last Sep- 
tember, the Metropolitan Electric Tramways (capital £1,500,000), 
registered in 1894, and the Great Westralian Hardwood Combine, 
registered (with a capital of 41,400,000) last August, are omitted 
from their proper places and have to be added at the end as “ addi- 
tional notices.” Several of these companies only included in the 
“additional notices” were registered many years ago. The index 
also might be much improved. Small mistakes (like indexing M. B. 
Foster G» Sons as “ Foster, M. B., & Co.”) are not of consequence 
though they indicate carelessness, but there are worse mistakes than 
these. According to the index the New Brownhill Proprietary Gold 
Mines Company is at page 1294, and at page 1144 there is the 
following entry :— 

Brownhill Proprietary Gold Mines, Limited: See New Brownhill Proprietary Gold 
Mines, Limited. 
But, so far as I can find, the latter company does not appear at page 
1294 or anywhere else in the book. Again, I looked for some entry 
of the company working the Great Delabole Slate Quarry in Cornwall, 
but it was only by accident I found it indexed under the word “ Old.” 

It is difficult to understand on what principle companies are 
included or excluded from this book. It includes a small Scotch 
local company called “ Oakley Collieries, Limited,” about which it 
has received no information since 1891, when “boring was in 
progress,” but it excludes the Great Oakeley Slate Quarries, Limited, 
known all over the world. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE HANDBOOK. ‘(Spottiswoode & Co. 
1s.)—The 1903 edition of this compact and useful handbook seems 
to me as accurate and useful as ever, but it would be improved by 
putting distinctive colours on the edges of the leaves or projecting 
tabs so as to facilitate reference to the different sections. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :-— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials, 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required, the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of Tur 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All‘letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed ;—- 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


G. B.—In the trust you mention the existence of eight founders’ shares, which 
take 75:per cent. of the surplus profits after payment of 6 per cent. on the ordinaries, 
and the fact that the directors, solicitor, and secretary are all founders is unsatisfactory. 
After ten years work a company owing £132,000 in mortgages ought to have a larger 
reserve fund than £1,976. 


